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BUSINESS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD DEPENDS ON BURROUGHS 





Helena Rubinstein of Brazil reports on 
the Typing Sensimatic—a machine designed 
for all kinds of descriptive accounting. 


“as . . . - 
Burroughs Typing Sensimatic TOP BRONNEN 5. P. R. L., NEDERBRAKEL 


(Processors of Mineral Water) 














e ° Y ” : “Thanks to our Burroughs Sensi- 
trimmed our accounting costs By /O matic installation, we were able to 
increase accounting productivity 
by 30%.” 





Ever-growing demand for Helena Rubinstein beauty products in 
Brazil was giving the company a problem in stock accounting. A 
Burroughs expert, ames in to study the problem, recommended J. BLACKWOOD & SON LTD., SYDNEY 
the Burroughs Typing Sensimatic. ““Not only did this Burroughs (Industrial Suppliers — Stee! Merchants) 

machine solve our stock accounting problem immediately, it helped ‘“‘The production from our 
reduce our over-all accounting costs by 38%,’’ says Julio Grinberg, Burroughs Typing Sensimatics and 
General Manager, Helena Rubinstein Produtos de Beleza, S.A. the effective savings far exceed our 

original estimations.” 

















bed The Burroughs representative in your area would be pleased to discuss with you the 
Burroughs newest accounting techniques... to help you adapt Burroughs cost-cutting account- 
roe BURROUGHS ing systems to your business. For his address, consult your directory or write 

A to: Burroughs Corporation, International Division, Detroit 32, Michigan, U.S.A 





American Letter 


President John F. Kunnedy 


The execution of policy—the “style” of the Ameri- 
can government—will change greatly in the months to 
come. 

The White House will appear more vigorous, 
more political, more innovational. John F. Kennedy 
is determined to be The Boss. 

But the fundamentals of American policy will 
change little. For all the sound and fury of the cam- 
paign, no real disagreements on basics of foreign 
affairs emerged. Defense, aid and trade, dealing with 
the Communists, problems of Asia, Africa, Latin 
America—in all these, Kennedy’s argument boiled 
down to “I can do it better.” 

On economic matters: Kennedy appears more com- 
fortable in the middle of the road than on the left, 
and he made a decided shift to the right near the end 
of the campaign. After the London gold rush his 
demands for “cheaper money” were muted, and 
Kennedy pledged balanced budgets and a vigorous 
defense of the dollar. His statement on the dollar 
allayed some conservative fears, even won from Busi- 
ness Week magazine the accolade “cogent, forceful, 
and unqualified.” 


The state of business 


Here is what President-elect Kennedy is being 
told about the American economy as it finishes up a 
disappointing year. 

Nine months of stagnation gave way to a down- 
turn this past autumn; though mild, it is a recession 
nonetheless. This condition could well continue to mid- 
1961 before a really strong upturn takes place. Until 
then, the economy will probably show many of its 
current symptoms of softness. 

A more clear-eyed realization that a recession is 
in train is apparent among businessmen, who until 
recently were confused by conflicting opinions and 
forecasts. This is healthy (a lot healthier than the 
“boom” talk at the beginning of the year). Indeed, 
one important survey last month found businessmen 
more optimistic than they have been early in other 
recessions, 

One reason may be a better understanding of 
changes in the economy—changes that reduce the 
likelihood of a downward-spiralling depression: 

1. A more broadly-diversified economy, with many 
new industries. Despite steel at 55% of capacity, 
and housing off 20% to 25%, the economy has been 
running at nearly record levels. 

2. Heavy spending on research, pouring out new 
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products and methods, demanding continuing busi- 
ness investment. 

3. Stability of income, the “automatic stabilizers” 
like pension benefits and unemployment insurance. 
At the low point of the 1958 recession total wages 
and salaries were down less than 2%. 

4. Government buying. Public purchases of goods 
and services represent almost one-fifth of the economy. 
And you may be sure those purchases will increase 
during a recession. 

5. Changes in debt. There's much talk about huge 
consumer debt. But few realize that while individuals 
were piling up $100,000-million in borrowings over 
the past decade, they also managed to accumulate an 
additional $500,000-million in liquid assets. 

In addition, improved knowledge, statistics, plan- 
ning help managers to work on a longer-range basis. 
This is particularly important in keeping plant and 
equipment spending on a more even keel. 


The big spender 


The capital budget of General Motors Corp. is as 
formidable as many a government's. Last month, 
Chairman F. G. Donner brought some cheer to a 
somber U. S. business mood by announcing—with 
appropriate optimistic fanfare—-GM’s investment plan 
for 1961: $1,250-million, up $50-million over 1960. 

About rumors that GM will build a “Volkswagen- 
size” car: Company officials would say only they 
could make such a car cheaper in the U.S.A. than in 
Germany. Style changes: GM made a strong defense 
of annual modcls: “Neither our industry, nor any 
other industry, needs apologize for dynamic obso- 
lescence. It makes a substantial contribution to our 
economy and to our customers.” 

For overseas expansion, GM has earmarked $500- 
million over the next two years. This will bring 
the company’s total investment abroad to $1,850- 
million. Like many another U.S. concern, GM ex- 
pects big things from world markets—by 1970, an 
auto market outside the U.S.A. equalling the domestic 
market of about 8-million units a year. Big profits, 
too: the 9% of GM’s assets overseas return 14% of 
its net income. 

Remember that American companies have come 
to expect a higher rate of return overseas than at 
home. And most of them still make public only 
dividends received from overseas subsidiaries, not 
full overseas earnings. But there is a growing feeling 
that this attitude (“a dollar is not a dollar until it 
is in New York”) is out of date. 





Letter from Dallas 


There are some things about “Big D”—as the natives call Dallas, 
Texas—that are difficult to take seriously. Like the huge red-white- 
and-blue neon-lit tower, looking for all the world like a space-bound 
rocket, poised on the top edge of an otherwise severely-proportioned 
and quite conservative bank (see cover). Or the cowboy-clad con- 
vention-goers in the lobby of a luxury hotel. Or Dallas’ claim to 
superiority in everything from culture to pretty girls. 


But take seriously Dallas’ claim to being the financial capital of 
the American Southwest and—if you include nearby Fort Worth— 
the most important urban concentration East of California and 


South of St. Louis. It is probably the richest. And it deserves the 


careful attention of anyone selling to the U.S. market. 


Some statistics: The Dallas urban district ranks 11th in population 
among the 16 large urban concentrations in the U.S.A. (about 1.7- 
million people with an annual effective buying power of $3,200- 
million). “It is ninth in bank deposits, tenth in wholesale and retail 
sales. There are three dozen banks, over 135 insurance companies, 
many mortgage and investment firms, as well as numerous private 
oometers vying to separate the rich Texan from his money. 


tvatlas is seventh in the nation in the number of million-dollar 
companies headquartered in the city, and has been the site of one of 
the nation’s most remarkable office-building booms. It is a center of 
cotton trade. It has a fast-diversifying manufacturing sector, and 
has blossomed into an important electronics city. Fashion, furniture, 
gifts are big in Big D; as a concentrated luxury market, it probably has 
no peers. 


Yet Dallas depends on oil. Texas, after all, still produces some 
14% of world petroleum. This year has been the poorest in a decade 
for Texas oil men, and as the state’s financial capital, Dallas feels 
the pinch. But local businessmen are an optimistic, individualistic lot, 
and insist that (1) oil’s fortunes will improve, and (2) even if they do 
not, the city’s diversification will ease the impact. 


Slowly, Dallas diversification shows an international flavor. Oil 
men are pushing foreign operations, so are local manufacturers. 
Dresser Industries, important in oil equipment, seeks further diversifi- 
cation abroad. Texas Instruments Co., wunderkind of American elec- 
tronics, is moving into international business as fast as it can (an 
important new facility is just now opening in Nice, France). (Collins 
Radio, a leader in communications, is doing the same. 


Meanwhile, overseas suppliers are discovering Texas—usually mov- 
ing in via Houston, the state’s largest city and leading port. With 
nearly 1-million persons, Houston is a market to reckon with, too. 


No organization has done more to internationalize Dallas than 
Neiman-Marcus Co., the specialty department store that has won a 
world reputation for creative flair, high style—and prices to match. 
Each year, it mounts a massive foreign promotion, several weeks when 
the store and the city around it are bedecked with a foreign nation’s 
products, its people, its arts. Britain, France, and South America 
have been so honored, and last October and November, Italy came 
in force to Dallas. (Neiman-Marcus flew an entire opera company 
in for the fun.) 


Though they are buying and selling more abroad, conservative 
Dallas money men have been slow to invest in foreign real estate, 
stocks, bonds, etc. But change may be in the wind. A new firm, 
billing itself as the “largest land development company in the world”, 
just set up shop in Dallas in hopes of selling big chunks of Brazilian 
real estate to Texas investors. 


U. S. spurns Cuban sugar 


Soon after the U.S. Congress con- 
venes in January, it will extend the 
Sugar Act beyond the March 31 
expiration date. It is expected to 
again give the President authority 
to eliminate Cuba’s sugar quota, and 
spread that country’s share of the 
market among other sugar-produc- 
ing nations. 

Cuba normally would supply 
about a third of the 9.5-miilion tons 
anticipated as the U.S.A.’s require- 
ments for 1961. The big question: 
What countries will take Cuba’s 
place, and will they be able to 
satisfy U.S. needs during the com- 
ing year? 

Experts believe there will be 
plenty of sugar from world sources. 
Europe’s bumper beet crop is ex- 
pected to push global output to 50- 
million tons, exceeding demand by 
about 2-million tons. 

Brazil probably will profit most 
from Cuba’s absence from the U.S. 
market—perhaps to the tune of I- 
million tons of sugar. More sugar 
also will come from such traditional 
suppliers as the Philippines, Mexico, 
Peru, Taiwan, maybe even the Do- 
minican Republic—and possibly the 
British West Indies, Australia, South 
Africa, and India. 

The sugar trade also looks to the 
U.S. beet growers to raise sugar out- 
put roughly 250,000 tons during 
1961 over the 2.5-million estimated 
from the current season’s harvest. 
The recent removal of acreage con- 
trols is expected to bring about this 
increase. 

As a result some U.S. sugar deal- 
ers look for stable sugar prices next 
year, despite the projected surplus. 
They are counting on many consum- 
ing countries building up inven- 
tories as a hedge against supply dis- 
ruptions should the Cold War heat 
up in Cuba, Berlin, Algeria, and 
other sensitive spots. 

These dealers also believe that the 
Communist bloc will buy up a sub- 
stantial portion of Cuba’s sugar 
crop for internal consumption. One 
of their worries, however, is that the 
Communists could re-export Cuban 
site sakening prices. 
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For whom the bell tolls 


Something businessmen sometimes forget amid all 
the speculation about gold and the dollar: How well 
could their own currency withstand a dollar devalua- 
tion? 

All currencies are jeopardized by a flight into 
gold. Most central banks hold a large part of their 
reserves in dollars, and devaluation would mean 
huge losses. An attack on the dollar, says The 
Economist of London, is an attack on sterling, the 
French franc, and others as well. 

U.S. political and economic problems were not 
solely responsible for the October gold rush, and the 
nervousness since. Cuba, the Congo, Laos, United 
Nations wrangling, Khrushchev’s war-talk, unrest in 
France, economic strains in Britain—all these had set 
investors and speculators on edge. Then came a burst 
of dollar rumors, and the rush was on. 

Now, it is primarily a dollar problem. And the 
gold speculation has had one healthy effect: American 
authorities are much more alert to the seriousness of 
the situation. They are now prepared to indirectly 
intervene in free gold markets to damp down specu- 
lation. This may be successful—but only as a tempo- 
rary measure. 

The new American government, working with 
monetary authorities in other nations, has as its first 
order of business the matter of restoring confidence 
in free world finance (IMD—July,p8). 


Cautious optimism in Mexico 


Business is good—despite the complaints you hear 
from many businessmen (many are for the first time 
meeting competition in a market they once had to 
themselves). And Mexican authorities are cautiously 
optimistic that their economy, each year becoming 
more resilient, can ride out anything but a very severe 
recession in the U.S.A. 

Not that there are no problems. Lower exports, 
rising imports, have opened up a deficit on current 
account. And the government cannot see how to 
cut imports much more—the big items are essential 
capital goods. Fortunately, an increasing flow of 
long-term credits helps keep the overall payments bal- 
ance in fairly healthy shape. 

This capital inflow is crucial. And Mexicans seem 
to be succeeding in their effort to reassure foreign 
investors—especially the Yankees who have worried 
about echoes of Castro-ism and extreme nationalism 
in Mexico. Several important investment deals that 
were shelved a few months ago are being reinstated; 
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World Affairs 


as IMD went to press, an important $20-million loan 
from private U.S. banks was being signed. 

Finally, North Americans and Europeans have been 
placing an increasing amount of private funds into 
Mexican securities. A good deal of it seems to be 
coming out of the U.S. stock market—some of it 
indirectly, via Swiss banks. 

(A Mexico City investment man comments: “Ten 
years ago if you had reported that a Swiss banker 
put a client into Mexican peso bonds, everyone would 
have thought you were crazy.”) 


Little David builds 


Note how Israeli construction companies are work- 
ing on projects—worth more than $110-million— 
in the arc stretching from Liberia in West Africa 
east to Burma. And you can expect them to go after 
more of the big construction awards. 

How do the Israelis compete against the big, well- 
known international builders? For one thing, less 
work at home is creating a surplus of able engineers 
willing to accept relatively low salaries abroad. For 
another, Israeli companies will work on a slim profit 
margin, and do not hesitate to enter joint ventures with 
local governments. 

Another technique: Israel's government will agree 
to buy a surplus commodity from a potential cus- 
tomer company in exchange for preference to Israeli 
builders when public contracts are let. 

McGraw-Hill’s correspondent in Tel Aviv remarks: 
“Sensitive new nations have been persuaded that 
Israel is efficient enough to help, but too small to 
have any political ambitions.” 


Electronics, east & west 


Japan’s electronics industry is broadening its export 
effort. A new drive is coming in a wide array of 
hi-fidelity sound reproduction equipment. The U.S. 
will be a prime target, especially now that the transis- 
tor radio boom there is slowing. 

Japan exudes electronic confidence. Production 
plans look for a 30% increase in total electronic 
output by 1965; production of instrument and control 
apparatus is supposed to rise 203%. 

In Brazil, manufacture of electron tubes and of 
semi-conductors (transistors, etc.) is steadily replac- 
ing imports. And some companies there hope for 
export sales in Latin America. 

Now, there is only one local manufacturer of semi- 
conductors in Brazil, but two others—Philips do 
Brasil and Philco—will start soon. 


turn the page 
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Letter from London 


There is an air of disillusionment here. Take the weather. In 1959, 
the summer months were hot, subtly changing the national char- 
acter. Last autumn, more Londoners were wearing lightweight clothes, 
leaving their umbrellas at home, sitting in sidewalk cafes. Even 
“Lolita” was published in London without fuss. 


Now Britain is back to normal: treacherously changeable weather, 
“Lady Chatterley’s Lover” on trial at the “Old Bailey,” heavy tweeds. 


It has been much the same with the economic climate. A while 
back, it appeared as if Britain might easily maintain both rapid internal 
economic growth and a sound balance of payments position. But 
the boom got out of hand. The Treasury decided (much too soon, 
many economists felt) that it would eventually undermine the trade 
balance. So, the Chancellor of the Exchequer clamped down. As a 
result, Britain is now stuck with an old problem: how to check 
incipient inflation and a deteriorating trade balance without crippling 
production and investment. 


The country is not in a recession yet. Ask Jack Cotton and Charles 
Clore—who have just agreed on a $182-million merger—about real 
estate prospects and you will learn that the property boom still has 
zest. Or, look at imports—up this year by over $1,400-million in 
response to industry’s hunger for raw materials as well as the demands 
of increasingly sophisticated consumers for foreign goods. 


Most businessmen will not quarrel with this. It is the outlook for 
next year that worries them. Government restrictions, they say, may 
fail to increase British exports but succeed only too weil in checking 
business growth at home. A few of Britain’s influential industrialists 
recently stormed to Whitehall to tell the Chancellor exactly that. 


They received no encouragement. Even though the Chancellor cut 
the Bank rate the next day, it was primarily for international mone- 
tary reasons, not to give Britons the “green light.” That will be 
switched on only as a reluctant necessity to counteract falling invest- 
ment or mounting unemployment. 


The export picture, very somber now, provides the key to Britain’s 
future. The government’s export drive has not been very successful 
so far. And it is shaping up as the most significant development in 
British policy, especially now that exporters are being given more 
tangible incentives to go out and win new markets. 


The main target is Europe. You will be hearing a lot more of the 
New Export Council for Europe. You will see, too, a lot more 
British investment inside the Comrion Market. Above all, there will 
be no letting up in the governm:t't’s efforts to end the Six vs. 
Seven trade split. (Most ministers privately say it is only a question 
of time.) 


There is also a new drive to increase British sales of capital goods 
to less-developed areas. After years of pressure from industry, the 
government is agreeing to help exporters lengthen credit terms to 
seven or ten years. Moreover, the British are still convinced it makes 
good sense to trade with the Communist bloc. This year's results 
were good, next year’s c_ d be even better. (Note the plans for a 
big British trade fair in Moscow next May, emphasizing capital goods.) 


In the U.S.A., British policy is to hold on tight to a reduced share 
of the market and hope for bigger opportunities when the economy 
revives. Meanwhile, the British will continue trying to convince North 
Americans that the best investment bet in Europe is still the United 
Kingdom. Judging by the number of U.S. firms now headquartering 
in London, they are not doing so badly. 


Silver lining in oil? 


Despite the problems of world pe- 
troleum, makers of oilfield equip- 
ment and supplies are optimistic 
about 1961. Petroleum Week mag- 
azine’s survey of U.S. equipment 
makers suggests their international 
sales may be up as much as 10%. 

The Americans expect more ex- 
ploratory and development drilling. 
While activity may be down in the 
big oil export nations, they see it in- 
creasing fast in nations where pe- 
troleum for internal use is in short 
supply—such as Mexico, Argentina, 
Brazil, Libya. Also, they look for 
stepped-up construction of refiner- 
ies, petrochemical plants, and gas 
and product pipelines. 

To win the business, the U.S.A.’s 
equipment industry is rushing to 
licensing deals, branch plants, and 
partnerships overseas. 


/ 


Cosmetic interchange 


The ladies of Moscow will soon 
cream their faces with British cos- 
metics, supplied to Soviet state re- 
tail stores by Boots the Chemist 
Limited, London. 

The shipment was a test resulting 
from the March Soviet-British trade 
agreement. The British will import 
Soviet perfume. 

This is the first time the Russians 
have shown interest in buying or 
selling cosmetics in Britain. Boots 
was chosen to send samples. After 
eliminating such items as eye shad- 
ow, the Russians concentrated on 
creams, face powder, and lipsticks. 

No firm word yet on Soviet per- 
fumes, save for small samples. 


Asia trading scheme 


South Asian countries are talking 
about their own trade bloc, pat- 
terned after the European Free 
Trade Area. The scheme may be 
proposed by the Indian delegation 
to the Karachi session of the Asian 
and Far Eastern Commission of the 
International Chamber of Com- 
merce this month. 
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It is increasingly important that there be no surface defects in finished 
steel. Mill operators demand a steel surface conditioning process that is 
mechanized — one which is flexible enough to meet various roll line speeds, 
handle a variety of sizes, shapes, and analyses of steel, and a process which 
would produce high quality, defect-free steel requiring a minimum of 
secondary conditioning. 

To meet these demands, UNION CARBIDE developed a complete line 
of mechanized desurfacing, or scarfing machines using oxygen-fuel gas 
cutting. Since the introduction of the first UNION Carsipe Scarfing 
Machine in 1934, the equipment has won industry acceptance. At present, 
over 75 machines are operating in steel mills throughout the world. 

UNION CARBIDE Scarfing Machines can process virtually every size 
and type of steel. The scarfed product is unmatched in quality, and pro- 
duced with economy and speed. All types of surface defects can be 
removed, including those not visible to the naked eye. The selection of 
the proper UNION CarBIDe Scarfing Machine depends largely upon the 
type and size of steel that must be conditioned, whether at red hot rolling 
mill temperature or cold. 

We would be pleased to send you further information on UNION 
CaRBibDE Scarfing Machines which may be ordered from UNION CARBIDE 
and other companies UNION CARBIDE has authorized to sell this equip- 
ment. Please request Booklet No. IMD- 12. ° 

If you would like more information about UNION CARBIDE research 
in carbons, chemicals, plastics, metals, and nuclear products, write for 
Booklet No. IMD-10-1, Union Carbide International Company, Division 
of Union Carbide Corporation, 270 Park Avenue, New York 17, New 
York, U.S.A. Cable Address: UNICARBIDE, New York. 
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treatment 
for steel 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 


ARGENTINA: Eveready S. A. industrial y Comercial 
AUSTRALIA: Union Carbide Australia Limited 
BELGIUM: Cobenam S. A 
BRAZIL: National Carbon do Brasil S. A 

Union Carbide do Brasil S. A 
COLOMBIA: National Carbon Colombia, S$. A 
FRANCE: Compagnie industrielle Savoie-Acheson 
HONG KONG: Union Carbide Asia Limited 
INDIA: Union Carbide India Limited 
INDONESIA: National Carbon Co. Uava) Ltd 
ITALY: Elettrografite di Forno Allione 

S.p.A. Celene 

MEXICO: Bakelite de Mexico, S.A 

Electrodos Nacionales, S. A 

National Carbon Eveready, S. A 
NEW ZEALAND: National! Carbon Pty. Ltd 
PAKISTAN: National Carbon Company (Pakistan) Ltd 
PHILIPPINES: National Carbon Philippines inc 

Maria Cristina Chemica! industries, Ltd 

PUERTO RICO: Union Carbide Caribe Inc 
SINGAPORE: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd 
SWEDEN: Skandinavisxa Grafitindustri Aktiebolaget 
SWITZERLAND: Union Carbide Europa S. A 
UNITED KINGDOM: Bakelite Limited 

British Acheson Electrodes Ltd 

Union Carbide Limited 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Union Carbide Europa S.A 
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MODEL PD-441 shown. 4-way single or double pilot-operated types, for 
sub-base or manifold mounting. Aluminum and stainless steel com- 
ponents assure multi-million cycle dependability. interchangeable 
pilots, wiin coils guaranteed against burn-out for life of valve, fit any 
plug-in Speed King. Coils for ac or dc, any voltage... 35 —- 200 psi 
range. integral junction box optional manual over-ride, common 
or separate exhaust ports, sub-base connected external pilot supply 
: % in. exhaust ports, Ye or % in. inlet and cylinder ports .. . 
valve meets JIC standards. 


Based on the service-proved design principle of the 
Speed King “% in. plug-in Valvair’s 42 - % in. plug-in 
valve series provides plug-in convenience and versa- 
tility to a wider range of control valve applications. 


Electrical and pneumatic circuits are completed auto- 
matically when valve and pilot are plugged in... 
bolted down. The result — cost-cutting reduction of 
original installation and maintenance time. All power 


connections are made permanently in sub-base or 
manifold ...there’s no need to disturb piping or 


wiring for quick in-service maintenance. 


For more information, write for Bulletin SPL. 
Address Dept. IMD-1160, Bellows-Valvair, Divi- 
sion of IBEC, S.A., 25 Route Des Acacias, Geneva, 
Switzerland. In Greot Britain and the Sterling 
area: Bellows-Valvair Limited, Edgemond Avenue, 


8098-4 Tyburn, Birmingham 24, England. 
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VALVAIR 
NPI 
PLUG-IN 


VALVES 


What's more, advanced design shortens stroke... 
speeds response. Separate coded (4-wire) circuits on 
double solenoid models meet JIC requirements. Flow 
area through valve and sub-base equals that of full 
¥ in. pipe. 


Whether your control valve applications are on the 
drawing board or now in service, it'll pay you to 
investigate the advantages of Valvair plug-in design. 
A call to your near-by Valvair field office will bring 
prompt application engineering recommendations. 


Bellows -\/alvair 


Bellows-Valvair, Division of IBEC, S.A., Geneva, Switzerland 


Bellows-Valvair Limited, Birmingham, England 





nonsto Fast, smooth and frequent, Lufthansa 
p 707 jets fly daily nonstop Frankfurt to 
New York; twice weekly nonstop Frank- 

w a furt to Chicago; twice weekly Frankfurt, 
et fli hts Paris to San Francisco; twice weekly 
Frankfurt to Montreal. Choice of First 


° Save up to $136 on 17-Day Economy 
an or merica Excursion Fare—even more on Family 
Fares—until March 31st. 


Class with Senator Service or thrifty 
Economy Class on all flights. 
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Lufthansa’s exclusive Senator Service 
m O re in First Class now available on these In- 
tercontinental flights: Between Europe 
and North America; Europe and South 


Senator Se rvice America; Europe and the Far East. 


s More delightful than ever before! Sena- 
tor Service features extra cabin staff, 
cocktails, canapés, caviar, vintage wines 


and champagnes; finest liquors; superb 


a la carte meals. Ask your travel agent 


routes... eae 
eq LUFTHANSA 


GERMAN AITRLInes 
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Voiture...wagen... lorry... car 


—a motor vehicle has many names, but what- 
ever its name, wherever it is assembled, you will 
hear the name “‘ Gardner-Denver.”’ With ever in- 
creasing vehicle production, air tools have taken 
over much of the machining and assembly work. 
Gardner-Denver air tools perform superlatively: 
at controlled torque nut-setting; multiple, si- 
multaneous drilling; high-speed screw-driving. 


ch 


Sy ce o> 


Through forward-looking research Gardner- 
Denver has pioneered not only air tool refine- 
ments but many exclusive improvements in 
mining, petroleum and construction tools. 
Now, from a fast-expanding international 
network of plants, Gardner-Denver products 
and “‘on-the-spot”’ service are readily available. 


EQUIPMENT TODAY FOR THE CHALLENGE OF TOMORROW 


GARDNER - DENWER 


Gardner-Denver International Division « Quincy, Illinois, U.S.A. 


and 233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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New, faster logging method — 


HYSTER‘has it! 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION — Oversecs monufocturing, sales and service 

TRACTOR EQUIPMENT DIVISION — Construction and logging equipment 

INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION — Lift trucks, mobile cranes, straddle corriers 

MARTIN TRAILER DIVISION — Heavy machinery havling trailers 

Factories: Portland, Oregon (Home Office) « Danville, Ill. « Peoria, Ill. « Kewanee, Ill. « 
Nilmegen, The Netherlands « Glasgow, Scotland « Seo Paulo, Brazil! « Sydney, Australia (Licensee) 
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Log roading with Hyster D4 Integral Arches 
increases production as much as 30% over 
ground skidding. 


Added benefits are cleaner logs—faster bunch- 
ing — greater maneuverability than towed 
arches. 


For more information on Hyster Integral 
Arches call your Caterpillar-Hyster dealer, 
now. 


HYSTER COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
P.O. Box 328 . Peorta, titinole, U.S.A. 
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Two Revolutions 


WE WERE stTrUcK recently by the contrast between the 
screaming headlines from Cuba and the little-publicized 
efforts of a small group of men elsewhere in Latin America. 
Both are manifestations of the “winds of change” now 
sweeping through the Western Hemisphere. But there the 
parallel ends. 

The exciting aims of the Cuban revolution have faded. 
The rich Cuban economy, which—properly managed—could 
have financed many needed reforms, is on its knees, ravished. 
3usiness is all but ruined, and with it Cuba’s currency and 
credit rating. The campesino, who was to benefit most of 
all, finds the promises of Sierra Maestre turned to dross. 
And not satisfied with the derangement of Cuban life, the 
bearded hysteric in Havana is trying to peddle chaos and 
hatred throughout the Americas. 

Contrast this with the quiet but no less revolutionary 
work of the men trying to shape a Latin American “com- 
mon market” under the seven-nation Treaty of Montevideo, 
and the efforts to establish freer trade and economic inte- 
gration in Central America. These men are convinced that 
great opportunities lie in breaking Latin ‘American nations 
out of their isolation from each other, allocating their re- 
sources more efficiently, cutting away commercial barriers, 
harmonizing investment and trading aims. They are con- 
vinced that regional cooperation is a sine qua non of 
economic growth. And they rightly insist that time is short. 

Yet many persons refuse to take these efforts seriously, 
arguing (1) that Latin Americans couid never agree among 
themselves on the sacrifices essential to such a scheme; and 
(2) even if they did agree, linking such a disparate group of 
economies would be impossible. 

Certainly the problems are vexing. Monoculture, trans- 
port, payments difficulties, high costs, the vested interests 
of many businessmen—these are just a few of the road- 
blocks. But we believe it is a mistake not to take seriously 
Latin America’s beginning efforts to free trade. 

Right now, ratification of the Montevideo pact is going 
ahead; next year the first tariff reductions on a few prod- 
ucts moving in intra-Latin American trade may be made. 
Central America is making progress, too. You see business- 
men who were once indifferent—or opposed—to the free 
trade idea looking about to see what opportunities exist in 
neighboring nations. And you detect a new spark of optim- 
ism among the architects of the Latin American scheme— 
Raul Prebisch of the United Nations, Brazil’s Jose Garrido 
Torres, Victor Urquidi of Mexico, and the rest. 

Visionary? Impossible? Perhaps. But remember that is 
what they said about Jean Monnet, Paul Henri Spaak, and 
the others who ten years ago dreamed of a European Eco- 


nomic Community. 
he Etlitrve 
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Contact the 
Cutler-Hammer representative 
nearest you for details 
about the motor starter line 
or a complete 


electrical control system. 


AFRICA 


Egypt— Alexandria: 
R. Biagini 


Union of South Africa— 
Johannesburg: 
R. T. Urquhart & Co. (Pty) 
Ltd. 


MIDOLE EAST 


israel —Tel-Aviv: 
Joseph Roszgold & Co. Ltd. 


Lebanon— Beirut: 
The United Engineering Co. 


Turkey —istanbul: 
Suhey! Decan & Company 


FAR EAST 


Ceylon—Colombo: 
The British Electric Co. Ltd. 


British Crown Colony — 
Hong Kong: 
Yu Tung Tai Ltd. 


Japan—Ohta-Ku, Tokyo: 
Nippon Automatic Control 
Company 


Korea—Seou!: 
Korea Industrial 
Corporation 


Philippines— Manila: 
W. A. Chittick & Co. Inc. 


Singapore— 
Mechanical & Combustion 
Engr. Co. 


Taiwan—Taipeli: 
Wm. Hunt & Co. (inter- 
national) Inc. 


EUROPE 


Austria—Saizburg: 
Austronik G.M.B.H. 


Beigium—Brussels: 
Bureau Technique 
International 


Germany—Munchen: 
Omni Ray GmbH 


italy— Milano: 
Bay &C.S.p.A. 


Switzeriand—Zurich: 
Omni Ray Ag. 








At Sociedad Argentina, 
pself-charging, plage where automatic 
— of charging operations produces 


optimum results. 


A motor or a blast furnace... 
Cutler-Hammer controls it better! 


In this Argentine blast furnace, the proper materials 
in the proper amounts, all in the proper sequence 
are delivered to the furnace bell—automatically. 
Working with an engineering firm, Cutler-Hammer 
control system engineers planned the whole elec- 
trical control system. 

Whether you want a simple motor starter or a 
complex control system, Cutler-Hammer has the 
products and the knowledge to do a better job. 

The Cutler-Hammer representative nearest you 
can supply you with standard control items or 
work with you in planning a complete electrical 
control system. Get in touch with him soon. 


WHAT’S NEW? ASK... 


New size 00 
starter. 

New addition to 
Cutler-Hammer 
three star line. 
Makes complete 
line available. 
Like all standard 
Cutler-Hammer 
starters, the new 
size 00 is highly 
resistant to 
corrosion. 


CUTLER-HAMMER Ez 


Cutler-Hammer international, 270 N. 12th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U.S.A. Cable address: CUTLER-MILWAUKEE 
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WILL YOUR 
DIESEL SPECS 


DELIVER A REALLY 


MODERN ENGINE 


POWER 


Does it have efficient 
2-cycle design? 


If it doesn’t, it’s not really modern. 
The GM Diesel 2-cycle design elim- 
inates power-robbing separate in- 
take and exhaust strokes—delivers 
fast throttle response, high horse- 
power per pound and cubic inch of 
displacement. The short piston 
stroke and moderate piston speed 
reduces piston wear and the elimi- 
nation of reversal of forces on pis- 
tons minimizes bearing wear. You 
save money through faster work 
cycles, more efficient, economical 
operation! 





S) 


Does it have afavorable 
weight-to-horsepower 
ratio? 


If it doesn’t, you’re paying for 
metal, not power. Modern 2-cycle 
GM Diesels put out greater horse- 
power per cubic inch than com- 
petitive engines — have one of the 
highest horsepower-to-weight ratios 
in the industry. That means you get 
more for your money—more power, 
less weight. You get more com- 
pact units for greater flexibility 
and portability. 


See your nearest GM Diesel Distributor, or write to your 
nearest General Motors Plant, for complete information on 
GM Diesel’s all purpose power line of engines from 20 to 1280 hp 





Is parts 
interchangeability 
high and service 
readily available? 


If not, you’re paying for it in exces- 
sive inventory costs, greater per- 
sonnel overload, and prolonged 
down-time. GM Diesels have the 
highest parts interchangeability in 
the industry. General Motors 
worldwide facilities assure prompt 
attention to service and parts re- 
quirements. A mechanic who can 
service one GM engine can service 
any other engine of the same series. 
Add it all up: An operation stand- 
ardized on GM Diesels benefits 
from higher parts interchangeabil- 
ity, easier service, faster repairs, 
fewer tools, single source for every- 
thing. That’s real economy! 


GENERAL MOTORS OVERSEAS OPERATIONS 
DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, 1775 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N.Y., U.S. A. 





ARGENTINA, Bvencs Aires AUSTRALIA, Melbourne BELGIUM, Antwerp BRAZIL, Sé0 Pavio DENMARK, Copenhagen N. 
ENGLAND, London, S. W. 1 FRANCE, Poris GERMANY, Russelsheim / Main MEXICO, Mexico, D. F. 
NEW ZEALAND, Wellington PAKISTAN, Karachi PERU, Lima PORTUGAL, Lisbon SOUTH AFRICA, Port Bizabeth 
SWEDEN, Stockholm 20 SWITZERLAND, Bienne URUGUAY, Montevideo VENEZUELA, Coraces 
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240 CUTS FAST ACCURATE 34x 46° 
TRENCH FOR CONCRETE PIPE 


This Cleveland 240 Trencher is digging trench 34 inches There are 10 rugged models in the 

wide by 46 inches deep for installation of 12-inch concrete complete Cleveland Trencher line— 
z NEE Shee Ja ret : ; with a digging range of 8 to 52 

pipe in an underground irrigation system in Lunn County, : 

. : ’ inches wide, down to 8/2 feet deep 
Texas. It is one of a fleet of more than ten Clevelands —for every type of trenching job — 

employed by Gifford-Hill-Western, Inc., one of the leaders from house footings and utilities lines 

in the design, engineering and installation of irrigation up to 36-inch cross- 

systems throughout the Southwest. Gifford-Hill-Western country pipelines. Ask 

Ce end AS a ee ellis ated oft Om your local distributor = 

uses its Clevelands for fast accurate digging of square- for the Cleveland Full 

bottom trench for 12, 15 and 18-inch concrete pipe with Line Bulletin L-109... | jas ic 


a normal cover of 30 inches. or write: ~ 4 | 


The Cleveland 240 is used on all types of 


trenching jobs... irrigation and drain- gl SN ELA AGE? 
age projects... cross-country pipelines D w » 


..» gas, water and sewer lines... conduit \ 
and cable work ... any trenching job ip NO 0, a, El. 
to 3’ wide, down to 6’ 3” deep. pss: ay 


THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER CO., 20100 ST. CLAIR AVE., CLEVELAND 17, OHIO, U.S.A. | CABLE ADDRESS: TRENCHER 
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f A, 

-D YOO) SG ¢ 
PressureConversion 
Capacity 12,500 Nm 3/h 
Operating pressure : 16 atti 


The middle of the thoroughfare is reserved for riders and their mounts; to the sides are firm roadways for the 
horse-drawn carriages and a few horseless ones and tracks for the unhurried electric streetcar; in between are 
fancifully ornamented posts supporting the electric wires . . . that's the Kurfiirstendamm in Berlin 


Industrial development has already reached an advanced stage by this time Germanin, the sleeping sickness 
drug, is already being distributed by Bayer; for a year the second major-scale factory for manufacturing ammonium 
sulphate by the Haber-Bosch process has been in operation; Northrup has completed his groundwork for designing 
the induction furnace; a new category of synthetic resins is discovered 

and PINTSCH BAMAG A.G., then named BAMAG, is building the first carbon monoxide conversion plants in Europe 
working to the BASF process. These plants are used to produce hydrogen for synthesis and hydrogenation appli 
cations. On the basis of the BASF process, PINTSCH BAMAG later developed in 1935 high performance converters 
having a capacity of 8000 cubic meters per hour per unit. They are of the nonpressure type. In the same year 
PINTSCH BAMAG introduced a process working at a pressure of 27 atm. that enabled capacity to be boosted while 
cutting down size of the equipment to save on space requirement and materials. 


Its experience accumulated in this field was put to use by PINTSCH BAMAG in the engineering and construction 
of complete plants for ammonia, methanol, and motor fuel and for hydrogenolysis of coal 


¢ ; d m G2 . : 
‘ Spe ctatésts tn Process Ongenee ung 


PINTSCH BAMAC 


OO 


HEAD OFFICE: BUTZBACH/HWESSEN 
WEST GERMANY 
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With a payments deficit of $3,000-million, U.S. officials 


now look to three “buy American” policies for . 


. 


Curbing the Export of Dollars 


WASHINGTON POLICYMAKERS are 
still deeply concerned about the 
U.S. deficit in balance of payments. 
October’s sudden rise in London 
gold prices did not help things. 
Nor does the continuing talk of de- 
valuation of the dollar, despite offi- 
cial denials. 

Officials appear ready to move in 
several other directions—loosely 
called “buy American’ — before 
tampering with the currency. 

One such move came in October, 
when the Defense Department is- 
sued a series of directives ordering 
overseas military forces to favor 
U.S. suppliers whenever such a pol- 
icy does not add to costs. More 
drastic measures in this area are 
being considered, as well as steps 
affecting purchases for development 
aid and domestic projects. 

The aim of all three is to control 
the flow of dollars away from home. 
As such, they please foreign offi- 
cials—troubled by the U.S. world 
debt—but they are a thorn in the 
side of foreign traders. 


1. Military Expenses Abroad 


The new Defense Department di- 
rectives do no more than put U.S. 
competition on a parity with local 
suppliers, who have been often fa- 
vored in the past. The change is 
expected to save no more than $30- 
million—compared with this year’s 
estimated balance of payments defi- 
cit of $3,000-million—and maybe as 

’ little as $10-million. 

But a more severe step is under 
consideration—a full buy-American 
program, which would give the 
business to U.S. suppliers even 
when their prices are higher than 
local competition. 

¢ Opposition— There is strong 
opposition to such a step in both the 
U.S. State and Defense depart- 
ments. State officials believe that 
such a policy would weaken U.S. 


liberal trade policies without prom- 
ising any significant savings. And 
military men argue that any system 
of this kind would have to have so 
many loopholes to insure efficient 
supply of overseas bases that it 
would be too costly and too compli- 
cated to administer. 

Other suggested economies in 
overseas military spending look 
even harder to implement. Various 
ways are being discussed of dis- 
couraging dependents of military 
personnel from going abroad where 
they would spend money. One idea 
is to shorten terms of overseas serv- 
ice; another, to offer families of 
servicemen cash payments for stay- 
ing home. Both plans would meet 
strong opposition among military 
officials—and in Congress. 

Suggestions also have been made 
that higher prices be charged for 
non-U.S. items in Armed Forces 
exchanges. To raise the price of 
local items sold in the exchange, 
however, might only drive cus- 
tomers into the civilian market, 
with no benefit to the balance of 
payments. 


ll. Development Aid 


A second major means of stem- 
ming the flow of dollars away from 
the U.S. lies in the administration 
of foreign economic aid. This in- 
volves the so-called “tied” and “un- 
tied” loans. A project with a tied 
loan must buy its goods from U.S. 
suppliers. One with an untied loan 
can shop around in world markets. 

Until last year, when the first 
flurry of concern over deficits hit 
Washington, the U.S. scrupulously 
avoided tying its foreign aid loans. 
The exception was the Export- 
Import Bank, whose charter re- 
quires that its loans be spent for 
U.S. products. 

¢ DLF Loans—Then, in 1959, the 
State Department’s Development 
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Loan Fund adopted a policy calling 
for DLF loans to be spent for U.S. 
purchases, except where this would 
cause a special hardship. 

In practice, the DLF policy has 
been flexible. The State Department 
has often not made the tied-loan 
requirement binding. Two major 
recent examples are the India- 
Pakistan Indus River irrigation 
and power project, and the pro- 
posed hydroelectric and aluminum 
project on Ghana’s Volta River. 

In the case of the Indus River 
project, some -$240-million of the 
U.S. contribution will be in the 
form of untied loans over a period 
of ten years. Plans for the Ghana 
project include $20-million in un- 
tied loans from DLF and $10-million 
in tied loans from Export-Import. 


lil. Domestic Projects 


Washington’ also can contain its 
dollar exports by the “Buy-Amer- 
ican” Act itself, passed by Congress 
in 1933. This law authorized a price 
differential in favor of U.S. sup- 
pliers of domestic Government proj- 
ects such as dams, highways, power 
and irrigation installations. 

Until 1954, the differential was 
fixed at 25 per cent. The present 
Administration shaved this advan- 
tage to 6 per cent, or 12 per cent 
if the U.S. bidder was in an eco- 
nomically distressed region. 

e Savings?—No official estimate 
has been drawn up as to how much 
gain or loss this policy has meant 
to all types of foreign and domestic 
producers. Figures on heavy elec- 
trical equipment, however, show 
that foreign bidders during an 
eight year period (1951-58) won 
Federal and state contracts for only 
302 pieces of equipment—a small 
fraction of the total market. These 
purchases were mostly transform- 
ers and circuit breakers. 

The evidence indicates that few 
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sales have been affected by this law. 
The ones that have have been highly 
controversial—as in the case of the 
British bids on an Army hydroelec- 
tric dam two years ago. There ap- 
pears to be little opportunity for big 
balance of payments gains here. 


IV. Even More Dangerous 


The biggest gains could only 
come if the U.S. was to reduce its 
military strength overseas, or get 
its allies to assume some of the cost. 
The first course is out as long as 
international tensions are mount- 
ing. Aside from military consid- 
erations, the Administration is 
convinced that it would be psycho- 
logically dangerous to reduce the 
size or number of overseas bases 
while Khrushchev is blustering. 

¢Shared Expenses — West Ger- 
many theoretically could make a big 
contribution toward helping the 
U.S. correct its balance of pay- 
ments. U.S. military expenditures 
in Germany are larger than any- 
where else—more than $650-million 
annually—and Bonn’s foreign ex- 
change reserves are large, its out- 
lays for assistance to under-devel- 
oped countries negligible. 

But there is little indication that 
West Germany will agree to again 
pick up part of the U.S. military 
bill in Germany, as it did during 
the early years of the Federal Re- 
public. Such payments are unpopu- 
lar in Germany. 

Contributions to U.S. military 
costs might be made more palatable 
to the Germans if they could be 
handled through joint NATO funds 
for joint supply depots, transporta- 
tion pools and the iike. But this 
would involve lengthy negotiations 
on fair contributions to such funds. 
With De Gaulle calling for looser 
rather than tighter NATO ties, the 
chances for progress are slim. 

¢Pressure on Bonn — Washing- 
ton therefore is pushing Bonn to 
loosen up on its aid to under-devel- 
oped countries. This would not have 
nearly the direct benefits for the 
U.S. balance of payments as a mili- 
tary contribution, but it would 
redistribute Germany’s uncomfort- 
ably large foreign exchange re- 
serves. And the U.S. would have a 
chance of earning some of these 
reserves back, while demands for 
increased outlays for U.S. aid 
might lessen. @ 
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Too Much Copper Everywhere 


Copper is in a period of transition. 
You get some idea of this from the 
curves in the chart above. Note 
how world refined stocks have risen 
steadily since 1958; how they 
brought about the shaky market 
today. ‘The weakened prices in 
London and the U.S.A. underscore 
estimates that world overproduc- 
tion now averages 10%. 

Production cutbacks may help al- 
leviate the supply-demand problem. 
A start has been made. Northern 
Rhodesian mines, which produce 
6% of the world’s copper, already 
have curtailed output by 10%. So 
has Phelps Dodge in the U.S.A., 
and more cuts are forthcoming in 
America. One big problem _ re- 
mains: Production in Chile and the 
Congo may not be cut due to politi- 
cal and economic factors there. 

eA Price Cut?—Copper demand 
this year may trail supplies by 200,- 
000 tons, according to some experts. 
If it does, U.S. producers may trim 
prices below the 30-cent per pound 
level to spur sales. The precedent 
for such action was set in early 
October, when the U.S. industry 
slashed the price of primary metal 
from 33 cents to 30—the first real 
cut since November, 1959. 

U.S. fabricators insisted on this 
reduction when the big spread be- 
tween U.S. and London Metal Ex- 
change prices gave foreign fabri- 
cators a competitive advantage on 
products shipped to the U.S.A., de- 
spite the tariff. 

In order to improve their com- 
petitive position, U.S. copper and 
brass mill companies have launched 
plans for a “hard sell” campaign. 


INTERNATIONAL 


This action, they hope, will in- 
fluence copper consuming industries 
to buy the cheaper metal, and end 
their customers’ practice of keeping 
inventories at a bare minimum. 

¢ Disappointing Orders — The 
immediate response from major 
U.S. consuming industries has been 
less than enthusiastic. The activity 
in residential housing construction, 
a big user of copper, has been dis- 
appointing so far. Easier mortgage 
money today, however, may spur 
builders to use more copper, as it 
has in other postwar years. 

Another large copper user, the 
appliance industry, sees little more 
than seasonal improvement in sales, 
capping a slack year. 

Automotive producers, on the 
other hand, may keep up their pur- 
chases of copper. Their output, al- 
most alone among the major indus- 
tries, has continued to oppose the 
general slow-down in the economy 
ever since the new model change. 
But note that the rising produc- 
tion of compact cars may reduce 
over-all copper requirements. 

¢Technical Advances — The 
long-range hope for copper in the 
U.S.A. lies in technological im- 
provements in processing, which 
could mean a cheaper and better 
product. The increasing number of 
new processing techniques being 
tried out in the industry may help 
fight off the invasion by aluminum 
and plastics into copper’s markets. 
U.S. mills already have techniques 
for using tonnage quantities of 
oxygen in smelting and for elimi- 
nating “poling” (using green lum- 
ber as a reducing agent). @ 
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Companies are merging to add new product lines, im- 
prove their competitive position, but there are dangers. 


Two AND TWO never make six, so 
the school masters say. Yet, this is 
actually the arithmetic practiced by 
many executives who today are suc- 
cessfully piloting their companies 
through big mergers, joint owner- 
ships, acquisitions, licensing agree- 
ments—and watching net income 
rise sharply as a result. 

Does this really represent a new 
trend in business? “Not exactly,” 
financial observers say. They point 
to the U.S. “robber barons” of the 
1890s and a little later, who used 
mergers and acquisitions to build 
their giant railroad, steel, mining 
empires. Giant mergers and cartels 
also dominated European and Japa- 
nese business before World War II. 

The present pace and format of 
corporate mergers began soon after 
the Korean War. They were 
prompted by: the increasing cost 








of technical research; birth of re- 
gional economic blocs; rise of the 
Communist economic power and the 
resulting fierce competition in 
world markets. 

«New Urgency—The need for 
mergers and acquisitions in the 
present climate of world business 
is more imperative than ever for 
these reasons: 

—Mergers provide a fast way to 
broaden company product lines; 
diversified products enable com- 
panies to offset highly cyclical or 
seasonal fluctuations in their busi- 
ness. or provide the means to get 
out of saturated or declining mar- 
kets. 

—They enable companies to ob- 
tain needed capital, managerial 
talents, research skills, and even 
skilled labor. 

—Companies can acquire valu- 
able tax-loss credits (tax exemp- 
tions on past losses) to reduce 
future taxable income or use their 
own tax credits as the reason to 
purchase profitable concerns. (This 


is a factor that particularly influ- 
ences U. S. merger thinking.) 

A. M. Sonnabend, chairman of 
the U.S.A.’s Botany Industries, 
Inc., is a leading exponent of this 
technique. As he sees it, a firm 
should use its tax-loss credits as the 
primary motivation in looking for 
acquisitions. Any profit-making 
company (even a gymnasium 
chain) is a proper target, accord- 
ing to Sonnabend. 

The example of two U.S. com- 
panies clearly reveals the advan- 
tages derived from broadening 
product lines. Textron, Inc. has 
acquired 26 companies in widely 
diversified fields since 1955. The 
results: It has been able to edge 
out of textile production so that 
now only 17% of its sales come 
from this highly cyclical business. 

e More than “Coke”—-Coca-Cola 
Co.’s decision to merge with Minute 
Maid Corp. (frozen citrus concen- 
trates) is especially worth noting. 
It will end Coca-Cola’s long de- 
pendence on a single product—the 
world-famous “Coke.” The expan- 
sion possibilities for a broader 
product line are what make this 
merger logical. And this aspect, 
reports Business Week, will show 
up particularly in the promising 
overseas market. If plans work out, 
Coca-Cola may make other trips 
to the merger altar. 

In Europe, mergers for the most 
part take place more slowly than in 
the U.S.A. Still, the feverish ac- 
tivities of West Germany’s Fried- 
rich Flick command attention. This 
Ruhr Valley industrialist has set 
up one acquisition after another 
through his controlling interests in 
other companies. Only recently, he 
helped engineer a deal whereby 
Buderus’she Eisenwerke bought out 
Burger Eisenwerke (a competitor 
in appliances, cast iron) and an- 
other concern in an entirely differ- 
ent field—Krauss-Maffei, which 
makes locomotives, machinery for, 
producing rubber and plastics. 

¢ British Eleciric Giants—From 
Britain comes the momentgus news 
that English Electric and General 
Electric are “exploring the possibil- 
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Business Marriages Blooming 


ity of a merger.” According to The 
Economist, the combined assets of 
the two groups, said to be $495.6- 
million, would make the new cor- 
poration the largest in British in- 
dustrial history. 

Here, the duplication of fyoduc- 
tion facilities, research oca and 
a tightened market for thei* prod- 
ucts dictated the move. Both com- 
panies make thermal and hydro- 
electric generating plants, power 
and transmission and distribution 
plants, locomotives, and a host of 
other equipment. Orders for this 
equipment are steadily being con- 
centrated into fewer and larger 
parcels. 

And many European companies 
are purchasing other firms simply 
to get the skilled labor that they 
need. This already is happening in 
Germany. Robert Bosch GmbH, 
for instance, a manufacturer of 
automotive supplies, has purchased 
companies completely outside of its 
field to get workers, and it antici- 
pates more moves along this line. 
Volkswagen bought one of the 
Henschel plants for the same rea- 
son. Acquisitions of this type will 
soon appear in Belgium, Holland, 
Sweden, and later will be seen in 
France, Italy and England. 

¢ Warnings—With all this en- 
thusiasm for mergers, are compa- 
nies today plunging blindly into 
mergers? Several management con- 
sultants specializing in mergers 
say no. Many corporations, they 
explain, are beginning to take a 
harder look at prospective moves 
and are becoming more cautious 
than they were a year ago. 

This is especially true in the 
U.S.A., where in some cases disil- 


(P (im \ se 
\ 
‘= 


lusionment in new properties is set- 
ting in (IMD, Nov, p3). Often- 
times, companies eagerly bought 
products only to see sales suffer 
from a market downswing. In other 
cases, management talent in the 
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parent company did not fully un- 
derstand the problems of the ac- 
quired firm, or could not exercise 
sufficient control if huge geographi- 
cal distances involved. And 
sometimes, engineering headaches 
came with acquired products and 
proved insurmountable. 

Studebaker-Packard, well-known 
for its previous acquisitions, now 
seems to be heading in the direc- 
tion of buying mainly in “related 
fields.” Cars and trucks are its basic 
business. 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., a 
large vegetable oil and chemical 
firm, is selling the Crosby Aero- 
marine division it acquired in 1958. 
“We feel that investments in more 
closely allied fields to our own would 
be better,” company officials say. 

A depressed market for woolen 
textiles dampened the hopes of a 
three-way merger (1957) of 
American Hard Rubber Co., Bach- 
mann Uxbridge Worsted Co. (tex- 
tiles) and Wardell Corp., an invest- 
ment company. The combined com- 
pany (Amerace Corp.) anticipated 
that the woolen textile industry had 
reached a low and was due for an 
upswing. It failed to, reports the 
Wall Street Journal, and the textile 
division was sold at a “book” loss 
of about $11 million. 

¢ Disillusions 


were 


Engineering 
problems plagued Clevite Corp., a 
producer of precision instruments, 
after buying Technical] Instruments 
Inc. The purpose of the acquisition 
was to sell a new oil prospecting 
instrument developed by the ac- 
quired firm. But after two of the 
devices $70,000 each 

were sold, Clevite was shocked to 
find that they would not work. So, 


costing 


after considerable money was spent 
to improve the device and broaden 
its use, Clevite unloaded Technical 
Instruments at 
inal price. 


roughly the orig- 
Disillusionment from 
dashed hopes may mitigate against 
mergers among many firms, but it 
hardly constitutes a trend. Perhaps 
the attitude of Clevite’s manage- 
ment reflects the thinking of many 
firms. The company still remains 
dedicated to mergers and acquisi- 
tions to achieve diversification, de- 
spite some disappointing experi- 
ences. “If you don’t,” say Clevite 
officials, “you can wind up one year 
with an excellent profit showing, 
but without a future.” © 


resulting 
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VARIED PRODUCT LINE includes (top, left to right) Corvair, 


Chevy, Cor- 


vette cars, plus two new Corvair wagons and a pickup that loads from the side. 


Chevy's Miracle: Big Cars 
Keep Pace with Compacts 


AGO Detroit’s 
Chrysler, 


A YEAR 
(Ford, 

Motors ) 
“compacts” 


Big Three 
General 

their 
and the industry was 
the 
year in automotive history 
Nov ’59, p16). 
then was who 


and 
were launching 


predicting most competitive 
(IMD, 
The big question 
would the 
the imports, the 
luxury wagons? And what company 
would forge ahead? 

The first stage of the battle now 
is over, and the obvious winner is 
Edward N. Cole, vice-president of 
General Motors Corp. and general 
manager of its Chevrolet Division. 
His division has made and sold 
more 1960-model motor vehicles 
than any factory in the world, and 
he is convinced that he can main- 
tain his record in 1961. 

¢ Holding the Line—Cole, shown 
above with part of his 1961 line, 
did not succeed by selling the most 
compacts. He sold only 251,000 
1960 Corvairs, compared to 400,000 
Falcons sold by Ford. But he main- 
tained the sale of the standard- 
sized Chevrolet—about 1% over 
1959—while pushing Corvair busi- 
ness. As a result, overall Chevy 


suffer 
standard 


cars, 


INTERNATIONAL 


sales are expected to be about 15 
better than last year. 

In contrast, Ford’s overall 
are off about 8%, 
of nearly 40% 
Fords. 


sales 
reflecting a drop 
in the sale of big 
Sales of American Motors’ 
tambler and Chrysler’s combined 
Plymouth plus Valiant are up, but 
not nearly as much as Chevy. And 
auto imports have dropped 10%. 

Ford and Chevy started with 
somewhat the same _ philosophy 
when they introduced their respec- 
tive compact Falcons and Corvairs. 
Their principal aim was to compete 
against imports for “second-car” 
business, and to get new 
among low-income groups. 

Ford officials, 
themselves more 
the Rambler—the leading U.S. 
compact in 1959—than with 
Chevrolet. As a result, Falcon got 
the heaviest promotion, and dealers 
were encouraged to cut the Falcon 
price to the bone. Ford expected 
to lose some standard-car sales to 
the Falcon, but it did not realize 
how much. 

eFord vs Chevy—Cole took a 
slightly different tack. Right from 


sales 


however, found 


concerned with 
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WORLD 
FEDERATION OF - 
INDUSTRIES 
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MARKETS AS WIDE AS ALL HUMANITY 


The largest market in the world is the two thousand nine hundred million people 
who live there. Two thousand nine hundred million potential customers. Some 

live in lands where radio is magic; some in lands where teleprinters that receive 
400 characters a minute are routine. Some are affluent today and thrifty tomorrow; 
others thrifty today and affluent tomorrow. On the whole - unpredictable. Can one 
organisation master such varied Jocales and varying fortune? By operating locally 
on a world scale, yes. Philips find geographic versatility in a unique economic 
structure: a world federation of locally-integrated, locally-manned Philips 
companies, each knowing and tending its own market. Their far-reaching 

resources and universal service in 58 lands around the world have a common aim: 
to bring the unbounded resources of electronics to the service of all mankind. 


LIGHT 

ELECTRON TUBES 
COMPONENTS & MATERIALS 
X-RAY EQUIPMENT 

RADIO, GRAMOPHONES, 
TELEVISION 

DOMESTIC APPLIANCES, 
ELECTRIC SHAVERS 
INDUSTRIAL, NUCLEAR 

AND SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENT 
RECORDS 
ELECTRO-ACOUSTICS 
CHEMICALS 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
GLASS 

DIAMOND DIES, PLASTICS 


PHILIPS 
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COLE plans to lead the auto industry 
“in the direction it should go.” 


the start, he and his engineers were 
determined that they would not 
trade big-car business for Corvair 
sales. That is one reason why they 
gambled on a “different” car 
with an 


one 
air-cooled engine at the 
rear. Cole wanted an economy car 
that would be strikingly different 
from the standard Chevrolet. 

In a sense, the standard Chevro- 
let sold because it had no competi- 
tion in its own showroom. It sold 
even though it was merely a 
cleaned-up version of the 1959 de- 
sign, while Ford had a completely 
redesigned standard car. 

Cole says that part of their 
standard-car business came from 
shoppers who could not get good 
enough trade-in value on a Falcon. 
Ford officials dispute this. They 
point out that Chevy has such an 
enormous owner group, about 17- 
million, that whenever they favor 
a current model that year is bound 
to be a big year for Chevy. They 
say that Chevrolet salesmen con- 
centrated on the big car because of 
poor acceptance of the Corvair. 

Sales and customer interviews, 
however, indicate that Chevy 
people know what they are doing. 
There is an air of confidence around 
Cole’s headquarters in Detroit. 

¢ Engineer-Marketer—Cole is as 
much a product of General Motors 
as Chevrolet itself. He entered the 
General Motors’ Institute in 1929 
as a Cadillac trainee, later worked 
his way up to be Cadillac’s chief 
engineer. He was made Chevrolet’s 
chief engineer in 1952, general 
manager in 1956. 

Cole is an informal, talented man, 
so filled with energy he seems to be 
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running when he is sitting at his 
desk. He is a test driver who, be- 
hind the wheel of a Corvette, com- 
mands the respect of professional 
racing drivers. And he proved him- 
self enough of an engineer to de- 
sign both the Cadillac and Chevro- 
let V-8 engines. 

His marketing talents were dis- 
played earlier with the introduction 
of the two-seater Corvette, which 
he created while chief engineer. 
With this sports car, he successfully 
reversed the image of Chevrolet as 
a car for the old folks. The 1961 
model is even more European-look- 
ing. And now he appears to have 
dropped the Corvair into the exact 
spot in the market spectrum that is 
able to absorb it without damage 
to the big-car potential. 

«Profiting on Mistakes 
makes little effort to conceal mis- 
takes, but cannily them to 
show how hard his people are try- 
ing to please the customer. The 
1960 Corvair, for example, had a 
gasoline-fired heater up front that 
many owners believed was too ex- 
pensive to operate. Some felt the 
comfort of quick heat in cold 
weather was worth the added fuel 
consumption; others did not. So 
this year the Corvair can 
have either heater—the gasoline- 
fired unit at added cost. 

Looking ahead, Cole has two rea- 
sons for confidence. One is the 
dazzling variety of the 1961 line— 


Cole 


uses 


owner 


besides the many Chevy styles, a 
Corvair station wagon and 
wagon, several Corvair trucks. The 
other is that Cole is still listening 
attentively to the customers. 

The 1961 Chevrolet and Corvair 
both incorporate numerous changes 
demanded by the The 
Chevy has been restyled and mde 
shorter and Both cars 
have more trunk space, in the Cor- 
vair, achieved by moving the heater 
and spare tire to the rear (photo 

Cole believes that any 
lcuder “ought to try to lead an in- 
dustry in the direction it should 
go.” His product line-up and the 
emphasis he puts on big-car sales 
show where he thinks the auto in- 
dustry ‘should go. And he is un- 
daunted by the fact that Chrysler’s 
Dodge and three other GM divisions 

Pontiac, Buick, Oldsmobile 
introduced compacts for 1961. 

¢Seven Million Opportunities 
“Whether or not in 1961 we will 
continue to have the same strength 
in the upper bracket that we had, 
say, in 59 and ’60—is a good ques- 
tion,” he said recently. “I don’t 
think there is a single person today 
in our industry who can evaluate 
where this market is going.” 

Cole looks at 1961 auto business 
as “a total of 7-million opportuni- 
ties.” “We are going to go out and 
get just as big a piece of that as we 
possibly know how to get.” (Busi- 
ness Week, Oct 8, p 70) 


sports 


customers. 


narrower. 


business 


have 


SPARE TIR& in 1961 Corvair goes with engine in rear, to improve trunk space. 
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CUTTING 
A PATHWAY 
TO PROGRESS 


Progress 's Our Most Important Product 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


LOCOMOTIVE AND CAR EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 
ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 


By year’s end a highway of steel rails will reach nearly 1,000 miles 
across a great South American country from Pacific to Caribbean. 


The Atlantico Railway, final link in Colombia’s new trans-national 
rail system, is almost complete. It joins the important central city 
of Bogota with Santa Marta on the Caribbean coast. 


Boldly imaginative, Colombia’s planners recognized that progress 
—wherever railways penetrate—rides the tracks behind modern 
diesel-electric locomotives. The opening of Colombia’s fertile 
44,000 square-mile Magdalena Valley will soon become a reality. 
Colombian industry will expand more rapidly with fast, conveni- 
ent transportation between two coasts. Passenger travel, no 
longer restricted by slow river carriers, will increase between 
Bogota and the Caribbean. 


Progress and thriving economic development are logical conse- 
quences of railway building . . . and today’s modern diesel-electric 
locomotives supply efficient, reliable power to help make this 
progress possible. 


Stop to think about it. Doesn’t much of your country’s prosperity 
depend, too, on modern railway systems? 200-E4 
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1. The Attack 
on Manpower 


EIGHTY - EIGHT COMPANIES have 
joined in support of a far-reaching 
study of manpower requirements 
for industrial tasks. The project is 
timely because of the increasing 
proportion of non-production work- 
ers in industry; it is even more 
timely because of the profit squeeze 
that is hitting American industry. 

Employees assigned to carry out 
similar tasks vary widely in number 
from company to company, industry 
to industry. But just how widely 
was not known until the first find- 
ings of this project (see below). 
It is the work of the American 
Management Association, called the 
Group Ten Research Project. 

¢ Self-Appraisal—Based on the 
findings, one company found it was 
using 700% more employees in per- 
sonnel work, in proportion to its 
total work force, than another com- 
pany in the same industry. One of 
the larger companies in the project 
expects to cut manpower costs by 
$l-million a year; a smaller com- 
pany expects savings of $36,000 a 
year. In other cases, companies on 
the low side of the averages plan to 
add manpower. 


The idea behind the project is a 
continuing self-appraisal of man- 
power utilization. Data on individ- 
ual companies will be held confi- 
dential; but representatives of the 
participating companies will meet 
periodically for week-long discus- 
sions of the project findings. 

“The value of this project,” com- 
ments the AMA’s Robert F. Stead- 
man, head of management research, 
“lies not only in the unexpected 
and revealing variations in man- 
power, but in the fact that for the 
first time a major cross-section of 
industry has agreed on functional 
definitions which make comparisons 
useful.” 

Originally, Steadman planned to 
investigate only administrative 
areas, where manpower costs are 
particularly difficult to control. 
Later the study was expanded to 
cover other classes of workers. 
Puzzling variations have been 
found in many areas. Variations of 
50% in the manpower required for 
standard administrative tasks are 
common. Variations of 200% to 
509% were discovered within the 
same industry groups. The study 
has also revealed some wide varia- 
tions in manpower between plants 
and divisions of the same company. 

«Compelling Question—Stead- 
man believes the greatest benefit 


How manpower is used in 88 companies 


Average % * 
Workforce 


Function 


Average by Industry 
High Low 


will come from the companies ask- 
ing themselves why they have as- 
signed a particular number of 
people to a given task. “If they are 
concerned with profits,” he says, 
“they have a compelling reason to 
ask this question.” 

Industry groups represented in 
the project include chemicals, 
drugs, petroleum, rubber, metal 
fabrication, aircraft, electrical ma- 
chinery, nonelectrical machinery, 
electronics, food, paper, and tex- 
tiles. More industries will be added 
as the project expands. 


2. The Attack 
on Purchasing 


A U. S. COMPANY recently erected 
a glass display case in its entrance 
lobby, filled with price-tagged prod- 
ucts and a sign: 

“The Purchasing Department is 
seeking new sources of supply. This 
is our current price. Can you do 
better?” 

This is typical of cost-cutting 
schemes turned up in a survey by 
McGraw-Hill’s Purchasing Week 
magazine. Management’s current 
attitude is summed up by one execu- 
tive’s remark: “With sales moving 
at a slow rate and costs still on the 
rise, we are finding it almost as im- 
portant to keep the cost reduction 
machine running overtime as in the 
1958 recession.” 

«Range of Ideas—Cost-cutting 
schemes range from “suggestion- 
box” ideas to long-range plans to 
control inventories by computer. 
One company is attaching a form 
letter to the vendor’s copy of pur- 


Production. ... 

Design, development 
research 

Marketing . 

General administration 


59.68% 


71.5% 45.0% 


chase onders asking for informa- 
tion on substitute materials, less 
expensive ordering procedures, etc. 
Another company sent letters to 
3,000 suppliers asking for cost-cut- 
ting ideas (the response: 600 re- 
plies in two weeks). Two com- 
panies say they have held formal 
conferences with suppliers to dis- 
cuss ways to cut costs. 

A steel company sent a directive 
to each of its plants to cut purchas- 
ing costs by 34% this year. Each 
plant filed a plan of action; their 
savings reports will be evaluated 
next month. Steel companies also 
have found savings in larger lot 
shipments: Several have converted 
from 36,000-Kg to 45,000-Kg lots 


14.71 26.6 
11.87 24.1 
10.58 14.0 


* Less than 100% total (minor omissions). 


The breakdown for general administration 


Average % Average by Industry 
Workforce High 
2.79% 3.7% 
1.22 1 
1.13 2 
1.32 2 
2 
1 


Departments * 

Accounting, auditing... 
Personnel. . . 

Purchasing... . 

Office services. 
Operations improvement. . 
Tabulating, computing 


1.29 
0.96 


* Covering about two-thirds of total. 
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to take advantage of lower rates. 

One company has _ assigned 
“target accounts” to each of its pur- 
chasing men, who now are concen- 
trating on cutting costs in a par- 
ticular area. The purchasing agent 
in another company says he has 
brought home several production 
orders from scouting trips for new 
sources of supply. 

«Burden on Supplier—Many 
companies say they are trying to 
put more of the burden of carrying 
inventories on the supplier. In a 
buyer’s market, this often means 
simply holding back on orders until 
the last minute—and delivery can 
be expected almost overnight on 
standard products. In some cases, 
however, companies are doing away 
with central warehousing. 

A railroad company has negoti- 
ated blanket contracts and prices 
on all “bread-and-butter” supply 
itéms, with requisitions going 
straight from 33 consuming points 
to the supplier, shipments straight 
to the point of use. Some suppliers 
have agreed to a single monthly bill 
on releases made under the con- 
tract; in other cases, the company 
absorbs minimum billing charges 
for the smaller shipments. Cur- 
rently the company is working out 
the details of a cyclical release plan 
that will make its inventory control 
even more efficient. Inventories 
have been reduced by $1-million; 
and after a computer is installed in 
1962, the company hopes to cut in- 
venteries another $4-million. 

A smal! motor maker with annual 
purchases of $6-million reports 
good results from the “A-B-C-D” 
inventory control] plan it installed 
last year. Under this purchasing 
plan, “A” items are high in value 
but low in volume, with value-vol- 
ume reversing down the scale. In- 
ventory reserves are adjusted to the 
classification, with say 15 days sup- 
ply for “A” items, 30 days for “B” 
items, 60 days for “C” and “D” 
items. The company is now investi- 
gating the possibilities of combin- 
ing some of the B-C-D items with 
existing A items. 

* Reorganization—Some com- 
panies are combining purchasing 
with other functions. A _ copper- 
wire maker has created a vice presi- 
dent of purchasing and inventory 
control whose responsibility also 
covers traffic, warehousing, and 
production planning. 
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Another company has combined 
purchasing and engineering depart- 
ments. This might turn into a 
trend as value analysis techniques 
gain in acceptance (IMD, Oct). A 


heavy engineering firm has 
launched a $1-million “value analy- 
sis savings program” that is cut- 
ting across all departments. (Pur- 
chasing Week, Oct 24, p1) 


Everybody Was In Conference 


So Goodyear’s President called 
on his efficiency experts to 


streamline company meetings. 


ONE DAY a couple of years ago Rus- 
sell DeYoung, President of the 
U.S.A.’s Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., asked his secretary to call a 
quick meeting in his office. A few 
minutes, telephoning revealed that 
all the people he wanted were at- 
tending other meetings. 

DeYoung was irritated. He con- 
templated the amount of time that 
could be spent in meetings. “The 
thought appalled me,” he says. “So 
I arranged to have another meet- 
ing—this time with E. J. Mackay, 
the manager of our management 
engineers.” 

¢ Fact of Life—Out of that meet- 
ing came a drive, still under way, to 
cut down on time wasted in Good- 
year’s company conferences. Mostly, 
the drive has taken the form of 
instruction in how to conduct and 
participate in meetings. DeYoung 
had no intention of eliminating 
meetings altogether. 

Conferences are a fact of cor- 
porate life at Goodyear, as they are 
in just about every company with 
enough employees to hold one. Most 
executives complain about meet- 
ings, but nobody has yet come up 
with a better way to pool ideas or 
spread information fast. 

A team of management’ engi- 
neers was assigned to find out what, 
if anything, was wrong with Good- 
year’s meetings. They sat in on 
124 scheduled and _ unscheduled 
meetings, ranging from the monthly 
gathering of the general export and 
domestic packaging committee to 
a “one-shot” session on mechanized 
order-processing. The average 
meeting lasted about one hour. 

«The Report—tIn the engineers’ 
opinion, nearly a third of the meet- 
ings they attended were being held 
too often or were not necessary at 
all. Less than a third of the meet- 
ings achieved their announced ob- 
jectives. 


Furthermore, more than a fifth 
of the people got to the meetings 
late, and about 15% took no active 
part in the discussions. In fact, 
more than 15% of the people did 
not really need to be there at all, as 
far as the engineers could see. 

In 15% of the meetings, the 
chairman did not seem to be well 
prepared. And more than 10% of 
the total meeting time was a com- 
plete loss because of tardiness, out- 
side interruptions, or off-the-subject 
conversation. 

Considering that the meetings 
were being observed, these figures 
are probably low. But even taking 
conditions as observed, the survey 
team concluded there was tremen- 
dous room for improvement. De- 
Young agreed, and said so in a 
memo to management. 

¢ The Program—tThen the train- 
ing department was called into ac- 
tion. Its staff turned out a pile 
of instructional material, including 
two short films and 5,000 copies of 
two booklets summarizing the en- 
gineers’ findings and offering tips 
on .conference techniques. 

By now, some 1,400 home-office 
executives, supervisors, and staff 
personnel have spent from two to 
five hours each in meetings about 
meetings—how to lead meetings, 
how to participate in them, and 
how to confer face-to-face. 

Have Goodyear’s meetings im- 
proved? To find out, the manage- 
ment engineers recently took an 
opinion sample among 34 veteran 
meeting-goers at Goodyear. Most 
of them said their meetings are now 
shorter and that some, at least, are 
being held less often. Several 
monthly meetings have become 
quarterly or bimonthly; a biweekly 
one has shifted to once a month; 
one weekly meeting is now held “as 
required.” Tardiness, however, 
was still a serious problem. 

On the theory that improving 
meetings is a never-ending battle, 
the training department 
“booster” program next 
(Business Week, Oct 15, p187) 


plans a 
year. 
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Quality - and what is behind it 


Economy 


Higher output at lower cost 
is the formula for your busi- 
ness to aim more efficient 
working and increased profit. 
Mercedes-Benz vehicles are 
built to meet this formula.With 





their rugged construction, 
economical engines, low main- 
tenance cost and longtrouble- 
free life Mercedes-Benz ve- 
hicles contribute to success 
in any enterprise, anywhere, 


MERCEDES -BEN Z 
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m runways with efficiency and energy That avenge Byer 2 
‘Takea good look at them—starting up the giant ; 
jets or delivering ice cream to the shop around 
the corner .. . running kids to school or carrying fruit, — 
flowers or vegetables to your home from the other 
end of town. Whatever they're doing, Thames 800’s | 
keep hard at it all the time. And the tighter their 
schedule, the more ‘weed enjoy it! 





THAMES 
VANS & TRUCKS 


PRODUCTS OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED + ENGLAND - BRITAIN’S LEADING EXPORTERS OF LIGH MME 


BE FIRST ON THE ROAD WITH FORD OF BRITAIN 
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Three Founts of Modern Management 
Technical Skill 


Teamwork 


F. W. TAYLOR (1856-1915): As a 
manager and consultant, “The Father 
of Scientific Management” found a 
solution to production troubles (ma- 
lingering was widespread) in work 
measurement, materials flow, job sim- 
plification, and wages based on fair 
time standards. Thus he contributed 
an understanding of the mechanics of 
work—and he broadly defined the basic 
techniques of industrial management. 
Far from being an advocate of strict 
“stop-watch” management, however, 
Taylor preached that “in essence, 
scientific management involves a com- 
plete mental revolution on the part of 
the working man and management.” 


HENRI FAYOL (1841-1925): A suc- 
cessful French top manager, Fayol 
applied functional analysis to the ex- 
ecutive’s job just as Taylor did to the 
worker's job. Fayol asserted that the 
interest of the company takes prece- 
dence over the interests of the indi- 
vidual. On the importance of defining 
duties clearly, he wrote, “Dual com- 
mand is extremely common and wreaks 
havoc in all concerns .. .” On dele- 
gating authority: “A good leader 
should possess and infuse into those 
around him courage to accept respon- 
sibility.” Above all, Fayol believed 
that management principles should be 
applied with a sense of proportion. 


ELTON MAYO (1880-1949): An Aus- 
tralian social scientist, Mayo con- 
ducted the famous “Hawthorne” study 
of U.S. workers. He demonstrated the 
importance of non-economic motiva- 
tions. The most powerful motivations, 
Mayo concluded, revolve around the 
worker’s participation in a work 
group. “What actually happeded,” he 
wrote of the Hawthorne experiment, 
“was that six individuals became a 
team and the team gave itself whole- 
hearted . . . to cooperation.” Techni- 
cal and administrative skills can make 
management effective, but teamwork 
is necessary for efficiency. 
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THERE IS NO REASON why every 
manager should be an authority on 
the history of his profession. But 
many managers apparently have 
never even heard of Taylor, Fayol, 
Mayo, and the other pioneers of 
modern management. 

Over the past two years, an 
American manager named John 
Shallenberger visited 81 countries 
and interviewed 7,500 people, close 
to 5,000 of them practicing man- 
agers. His trip was sponsored by 
the International Committee for 
Scientific Management (CIOS) 
(IMD-May). In _ Shallenberger’s 
judgment, only about 12% of the 
world’s managers really know what 
they are doing in any sort of pro- 
fessional sense. The rest remain 
blissfully unaware of basic manage- 
ment methods, or are unconvinced 
that principles apply to them. 

In terms of number, Shallen- 
berger is talking about a lot of peo- 
ple. He estimates there are about 
85-million people in the world who 
manage some sort of group activ- 
ity, industrial or otherwise. Per- 
haps 10-million of these participate 
in the management movement. 

«Why the Lag—Shallenberger 
says that managers tend to ration- 
alize their failure to adopt modern 
menagement methods. They say 
that in their country, management’s 
problems are unique. They declare 
their subordinates are incapable of 
assuming responsibility. Or that 
their nation’s people are especially 
individualistic, and their managers 
exceptional improvisors. 

Shallenberger suggests the real 
reason is that management wants 
to keep the “fun of the game” to 
itself—why share prestige and au- 
thority with others? 

Over the past 75 years, industrial 
statesmen and thinkers have tried 
to answer this question. Why in- 
deed? It is well to go back to the 
roots of modern management. 

¢Taylor’s Discovery—Frederick 
Winslow Taylor was an educated. 
man who worked as a laborer, a 
foreman, then a general manager 
in Pennsylvania manufacturing 
plants. Taylor perceived that two 
factors were holding back produc- 
tion efficiency. 





New OTC “hi-pressure™ hydrav 
lic cylinders, pumps ond presses 
—vup to 10,000 P.S.1.—offer sav 
ings on mony applications in 
production and mointenance 


Cut maintenance and production 
costs with OTC hydraulic tools 


NEW HYDRAULIC TOOLS SAVE 
PARTS, SAVE TIME, SAVE MONEY 


OTC engineers have applied new develop- 
ments in the field of “hi-pressure” hydraulics 
to the problems of modern maintenance and 
production The result is a large and ex- 
panding line of efficient. high-quality OTC 
hydraulic equipment cylinders. pumps, 
presses and attachments that cuts machine 
“downtime” and maintenance costs 


HYDRAULIC TOOLS GET JOBS 
DONE QUICKLY AND EASILY 


1. One man removes and installs railway 
car axle roller bearings in minutes with new, 
portable OTC hydraulic unit No need to 
remove wheels does not destroy wheel 
fit. Compact and lightweight. Handles 
freight cars. passenger cars and locomo- 
tives. Approved by Timken and Hyatt 


ae New 30-ton hydraulic press quickly re- 
moves and installs “equalizing beam” center 
and end bushings on Hendrickson Tandems 
(used on all leading makes of heavy duty 
trucks) without cutting or damage to parts 


3. Tracks from crawler tractors are quickly 
overhauled by OTC’s “Trackmaster” hy- 
draulic track pin press. One man removes 
and installs pins and bushings safely and 
easily. Adapters for all makes and models 
of tracks 


For further information contact 
vour OTC distributor, or write: 


-***re,  QWATONNA TOOL COMPANY 


OWATONNA, MINNESOTA, U.S.A. CABLE ADDRESS: TOOLCO 





First of all, workers deliberately 
set a slow work pace. Taylor esti 
mated they were limiting their out- 
put “to about one third of a good 
day’s work.” On the other hand, 
since management reduced _ the 
piece-rate as output increased, the 
workers’ earnings were practically 
fixed regardless of what they pro- 
duced. Furthermore, management 
had not the slightest idea of what 
a proper day’s work should be. 

For practical purposes, “scien- 
tific management” began in the 
1880’s, when Taylor (now turned 
consultant) started his 
study of the movements involved 
in shovelling foundry sand. The 
early emphasis was on finding the 
best work methods and determining 
fair wage rates to go with the new 
methods. 

Taylor’s ideas ran into much op- 
position. But at the time of his 
death, in 1915, more than 63,000 
employees were working under the 
“Taylor system” of management 
Taylor introduced the concepts of 
time study, methods simplification, 
standard practices, functional or- 
ganization, production schedules. 

¢Fayols Triumph During 
Taylor’s rise to fame, Henri Fayol 
was making his mark as one of 
France’s top executives. Fayol took 
over a mining and metallurgical 
combine that was on the verge of 
bankruptcy and created an organ- 
ization that was second to none. He 
held that his success was due to the 
application of simple administra- 
tive principles principles that 
could be taught and learned. To 
prove this point, he wrote his 
Theory of Administration. Fayol’s 
principles revolve around the neces- 
sity to match authority with func- 
tion, a revolutionary concept. 

As Fayol’s work became known, 
there was much talk about conflicts 
between his approach and that of 
Taylor. Fayol personally prevented 
a split in the management move- 
ment that could have seriously 
hampered its development. At the 
Second International Management 
Congress (Brussels, 1925), Fayol 
asserted he had no quarrel with 
Taylor’s work-—-he had _ simply 
started at the opposite end of the 
organization chart. 

¢Mayo’s Lesson—As head of 
Harvard University’s Department 
of Industrial Research, George 
Elton Mayo started a debate on 


classic 
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HITACHI 


HITACHI stands at both ends of the power line.* The 
massive spiral casings that hurl the roaring waters at 


the flying blades of the water-wheels . . . the wheels 


themselves and the thundering turbines they drive 


... the quiet-humming generators that feed raw 
power to the huge transformers before it starts 
its noiseless, lightning-fast trip to the end of the 


line... 


And the distribution transformers, and the 
switches, and the electric motors, powered 
equipment and rolling stock, even the 
familiar electric home appliances and 
vacuum tubes—all these proudly bear 
the world-famous name of Hitachi, 
Japan's largest industrial firm. Hitachi 
stands at both ends of the line— 


serving you in every electrical way. 


*An affiliate — Hitachi Wire & 
Cable Company — takes care of 
transmission 


) itachi.Ltd. 


Toyo Japan 





Cable Address: “HITACHY” TOKYO 
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ARSENAL OF INDEPENDENCE. . 


& Equipment for the han- 
dling of feed in bulk 


ip 


Plants for storage, 
handling, condi- 
tioning and proc- 
essing of grain 


Versatile ‘Rigid Frame”’ 
steel buildings 


& Ya —_ 
aia 
- Nae . Tanks for livestock, with- 
i out bottom, Australian 
a 


type 


Equipment for grain 
aeration & 


Tanks for trucks € } 


@ Stee tanks for stor 
age of liquids 


.. . RICE-FILLED 
STEEL BINS 


Staple food grains, stored, con- 
ditioned and preserved in Colum- 
bian Master-Crafted steel bins, 
are among the most valuable 
“ammunition” reserves any na 
tion can maintain in defense of 
its self-sufficiency. 


Columbian steel grain bins are 
designed and fabricated to keep 
grain safe from weather, fire and 
vermin 


Likewise, all Columbian prod- 
ucts—like those shown here—are 
Master-Crafted: They are metic 
ulously designed, durably con- 
structed, easy to assemble. They 
give optimum service over maxi 
mum time and with minimum 
maintenance. These are the rea- 
sons why the world-famous name 
“Columbian” has become a syno- 
nym for “the best.” 


Columbian has an excellent 
reputation for safe, economical 
packaging for fast, over-seas ship- 
ment. Parts and standard acces 
sories for Columbian and similar 
products are quickly available 
from us. 


Write us for free catalogs show- 
ing by pictures how Columbian 
steel equipment can serve your 
needs. Columbian engineers are 
prepared to help you with no ob- 
ligation on your part. 


4sk us about opportunities for 
Columbian representatives in 
your nation, 


Serving all countries in the western hemisphere . . . 


COLUMBIAN INTER-AMERICA CORPORATION 


P.O. Box 4013-F 


Kansas City, Mo., U.S.A. 


Serving all other countries... 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK CO., INTERNATIONAL 


P.O. Box 4013-L 


Kansas City, Mo., U.S.A. 


STEEL, Master-crafted by Columbian 
... First for Lasting Strength 





human relations in industry that 
is still raging. Prior to the famous 
Hawthorne study, Mayo had demon- 
strated that workers, when given a 
feeling of responsibility, turned in 
remarkable production records. He 
came to view worker output almost 
as an index of well-being. 

Through the cooperation of the 
Western Electric Co., at its Haw- 
thorne, Illinois, plant, Mayo found 
experimental proof of his thesis. 

The Hawthorne study started out 
in 1927 as a simple experiment to 
determine the effect of illumination 
on work, The researchers set up 
two production rooms, one as a con- 
trol. First, the lighting was _ in- 
creased in the experimental room. 
Production went up. But perplex- 
ingly, production also rose in the 
control room. Then lighting was de- 
creased sharply in the experimental 
room. Production went up again. 
And production also rose in the 
control room, The researchers soon 
discovered that production kept 
rising regardless of their changes 

How did Mayo and his colleagues 
explain this? In an attempt to hold 
the experiments under steady con- 
ditions, the researchers had sought 
the cooperation of the two groups. 
This in itself, Mayo concluded, 
actually was the major experi- 
mental change, not the changes in 
environment. Thus management 
should pay close attention to “the 
organization of working teams and 
the free participation of such teams 
in the task and purpose of the or- 
ganization... .” 

Today, there is a small and en- 

thusiastic “participative manage- 
ment” movement. Most managers, 
however, see in Mayo’s findings a 
challenge rather than a_ specific 
guide to action. All agree that he 
added a heart to Economic Man. 
e Benefit—As an introduction to 
modern management, practicing 
managers would benefit from a few 
evenings spent reading manage- 
ment literature. 

A good place to begin is the re- 
cently published Classics in Man- 
agement (American Management 
Assn., New York), a collection of 
writings by pioneers such as 
Taylor, Fayol, and Mayo. An excel- 
lent companion is CIOS’s The 
Golden Book of Management (New- 
man Neame Ltd., London), a record 
of the life and work of 70 manage- 
ment pioneers. @ 
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REPUBLIC X-TRU- 


COAT LINE PIPE 


Now you can get this Plastic-Coated Steel Pipe in 6” and 8” nominal! 


Combining the strength of steel with the 
corrosion-resistance of high density poly- 
ethylene plastic, Republic X-TRU-COAT is 
now available in 1.050” through 8.625” O.D. 

Fastest growing pipe on the American 
scene, X-TRU-COAT is being used by dozens 
of major utilities and pipe line companies. 
Corrosion — chemical and electrolytic — is 
elminated. In addition, they report that 
this factory-coated pipe saves up to a penny- 
a-foot in overall installation costs. 


X-TKU-COAT's plastic coat is applied 
over special adhesive that never becomes 
hard or brittle. Coating and adhesive are 
flexible—permit bending without damage. 

Republic also offers new X-TRU-TAPE 
Joint Wrapping Tape in 1-, 2-, and 4-inch 
widths and X-TRU-PRIMER. Write for in- 
formation on the complete money-saving 
package today. 

Republic X-TRU-COAT is produced under 
the Dekoron Process. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


MAKES TUBULAR GOODS FOR MANY USES 


REPUBLIC STEEL PIPE provides full 
efficiency in many types of service 
lines—steam, air, gas, water, and 
waste lines. Easy to work and 
install. 


REPUBLIC PLASTIC PIPE for a wide 


variety of uses from water to 
many chemically-active fivids. 
Made of both flexible polyethy!- 
ene and Kralastic. 


REPUBLIC LINE PIPE to handle all 
of your transmission and distri- 
bution problems for gas and 
petroleum products. Three types— 
from %-inch through 39-inch 
diameter. 


REPUBLIC CASING AND TUBING, 
both electric weld and seamiess. 
Quality is closely controlled by 
Republic from the iron ore to the 
finished product— your assurance 
of dependobility. 


Known the World Over for Quality Stee/s 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Export Department: Chrysler Building +» New York 17, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Cable Address: "TONCAN” + General Offices: Cleveland 1, Ohio 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL Svrecean OF THE WORLD 
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2-DOOR, 4-DOOR, STATION WAGON 
CHOICE OF MOTORS: 1500 OR 1700 

FULLY SYNCHRONIZED GEARBOXES: 3 AND 4-SPEED 
STREAMLINING THAT MAKES SENSE: 

BETTER ACCELERATION-MORE MILES TO THE GALLON. 





Job speeders 


that cut construction schedules 


sp 
",* REX PUMPCRETE 


Speeding work on homes, highways, 
buildings or bridges, Rex Construction 
Machinery is setting the pace for con- 
struction progress. It cuts costs of con- 
crete mixing, hauling, placing and pav- 
ing...saves money for owner and cus- 
tomer. Years ahead in design, Rex pro- 
vides unequaled advantages in opera- 
tion, maintenance and dependability. 
Why not have your local CHAIN 
Belt Distributor give you the complete 
story on the complete Rex Construction 
Machinery line. Remember, CHAIN 
Belt also makes the Rex Line of Chains, 
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per day... more 
yards per year. 


asx CONCRETE 
ROAD-BUILDING 
EQUIPMENT...a 
complete tine of 
machines that de- 
liver high produc- 
tion efficiency for 
maximum daily 
yardage, at lowest 
cost per yard. 


Sprockets, Bearings, Bulk Handling 
Conveyors and Elevators, and Water and 
Waste Treatment Equipment. CHAIN 
Belt Company, 4654 W. Greenfield Ave., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis., U.S.A. 


CHAIN &€LT COMPANY 


EXPORT OFFICES: Milwowkes *. “is., and 19 Rector 
St., New York 6, N.Y., U.S.A. Distributors in all princi- 
pal cities of th~ world. Cable Address: "sz: TCHAIN.” 





SOCIAL ATTITUDES of manage- 


ment are reflected in the balance 
sheets of many firms, according to 
a British business researcher. After 
studying a number of electrical en- 
gineering and food processing 
companies, T. Barna, Assistant Di- 
rector of Britain’s National Insti- 
tute of Economic and Social Re- 
search, concluded that high rates of 
growth go hand in hand with profit- 
ability, and conversely. Here is how 
social attitudes play a part. 

“One firm believes in mass-pro- 
duction for an increasing market, 
in the speedy introduction of new 
products and in supplying what the 
consumer wants. The other prefers 
manufacture to trading, 
making to assembly, and 


prefers 
prefers 
the prestige attached to an expen- 
sive product for a limited market to 
a cheap product for a mass market, 
irrespective of 
profitability.” 
Oct 3, pb 


considerations of 


Times. 


(Financial 


CONFLICT OF INTEREST 
considered a problem by 
most U.S. companies. A 
scandal involving key management 
personnel in one of the big auto 
companies focused attention on out- 


is not 
serious 


recent 


side activities by management per- 
sonnel. Only a third of 195 firms 
questioned by the National Indus- 
trial Conference they 
forbid key employees from outside 
activities. Most com- 
panies rely on recognized standards 
of conduct, rather than policy 


Board say 


business 


JOB EVALUATION PLANS have 
won considerable management sup 
port as a way of deciding wage rela 
tionships in the plant. This is the 
conclusion of George Fry & Associ- 
ates, a management consulting firm, 
after surveying 500 U.S. companies 
that have such plans. About 
of hourly workers are covered. 

In 1947, a similar but smaller 
survey by Princeton University 
found that job evaluation was not 
working in 20% to 30% of the com- 
panies questioned. In contrast, 
97% of the companies surveyed by 
Fry would install job evaluation if 
they had to do it again-—and all of 
the companies with over 5,000 
workers would do it again. Still, 
close to 10% rated their plans as 
being less than successful. 


65% 
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More people use ‘SSCOTCH” BRAND than 


any other magnetic tape in the world... 


. and they use it in more ways because there is a specialized “ScoTcn”’ 
BRAND Magnetic Recording Tape for every purpose. “ScoTcH”” BRAND 
pioneered such developments as permanent silicone lubrication to 
protect recording heads and extend the tape life; all-weather polyester WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 
backings for perfect performance in any climate; fensilized 
super-thin polyester backings that double recording time; high-output and For information about 3M products 


5 delity . es : write: 3M Company, International 
extra fidelity tapes for critical recording needs. Division, St. Paul 6, Minn., U.S.A 
All were developed by 3M research; are manufactured under the most 


exacting quality control standards. “Scorcu’’ BRAND Magnetic 
Recording Tapes are first in radio, first in television, firs! in automation and 
instrumentation. They bring you professional quality at popular prices! 
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AUTOMATIC MACHINES now aid in the production of pre-tensioned planks. 


FLORIDA STADIUM is being built of 


Mechanization Spurs New Uses for 


ONE OF THE OLDEST construction 
materials known to man today is 
moving in new directions. Pre- 
stressing techniques have given 
new strength and versatility to con- 
crete. You see the evidence of this 
in office buildings, schools, churches, 
bridges of all kinds (photos). And 
you soon will see it in railroad ties 
and airfield runways. 

Prestressed concrete got started 
in Europe over 20 years ago, pushed 
along by the daring innovations of 
men like France’s Eugene Freyssi- 
net. It moved to the U.S. in 1951, 
when the Korean War brought a 
temporary shortage in construction 
steel. At first, construction men 
considered it a novelty and tem- 
porary substitute. Now, in both 
Europe and the U.S., it is a healthy 
competitor to conventional struc- 
tural materials—and growing in- 
creasingly more popular. 

¢Standard for Bridges—Pre- 
stressed concrete has become the 
standard design for medium-span 
bridges in many parts of the world. 
Such bridges take heavy loads, re- 
quire little maintenance, and usu- 
ally cost less than those built with 
alternative materials. 

Applications in buildings are 
limited only by the imagination of 
the architect and engineer. Pre- 
stressed components now go into 
slabs, foundations, walls, beams, 
floors and roofs. They boast dur- 
ability, fire resistance, low mainte- 
nance, and=in contrast to rein- 
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forced concrete—freedom from 
cracks. 

Two factors have recently been 
opening wider horizons for pre- 
stressed concrete. One has been im- 
proved methods of pre-tensioning 
in contrast to post-tensioning—the 
concrete. The other has been 
mechanization, and the development 
of machines that mass-produce 
components of prestressed concrete. 

¢ Post- or Pre-Tensioning—Post- 
tensioning was the earliest method 
of making prestressed concrete. It 
consists of tensioning steel wire or 
cable in concrete after the material 
h:~ hardened, 

in pre-tensioning, the wire ten- 
dons are first tensioned against 
abutments. Then the concrete is 
placed around the tendons. When 
the the tendons 
are released, compressing and pre- 
stressing the concrete. 

Both post-tensioning 
tensioning have their advantages 
for certain jobs. Post-tensioning 
often is done at the building site. 
It usually is the most satisfactory 
method for spans that run 20 or 
more meters long. 

¢ Mechanization—But  pre-ten- 
sioning has been the method that 
lends itself to mass production and 
mechanization. In the U.S.A., the 
development of this technique has 
led to the creation of 250 prestress- 
ing plants, compared to the handful 
that existed a few years ago. These 
plants this year will fabricate about 


concrete hardens, 


and pre- 


INTERNATIONAL 


170,000 cubic meters of prestressed 
concrete plank, and another 170,000 
cubic meters of beams and girders 

The fastest growing field has 
been the production of pre-ten- 
sioned, prestressed plank, used en- 
tirely for building construction. 
Two machines for the continuous, 
long-line produetion of hollow-core 
plank—one by Leap Concrete Inc., 
and the other by Formigli Corp. 
were described at the recent Sixth 
Annual Convention’ of the Pre- 
stressed Concrete Institute in New 
York. Formigli also has been mass 
producing solid 6-cm-thick plank, 
which being used for grand- 
stands at a new Florida 
photo above) 

eWorld Advances—Engineers at 
the New York meeting heard re- 
ports on prestressed advances in 
several areas of the world. Of spe- 


are 
stadium 


cial interest was a spectacular 8- 
kilometer bridge now being built 
across Lake Maracaibo, Venezuela. 
All spans for the 17-meter-wide 
structure—some over 230-meters 
long—are of post-tensioned pre- 
stressed concrete. 

A Russian expert described some 
of the new techniques now being 
used in the Soviet Union for the 
continuous production of 
concrete components 
These involve a combination of vi 
bration and other processes 
known as “vibropunching, vibro- 
rolling, vibropressing’—to speed 
up the placement of concrete 


pre- 
stressed 
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mass-produced 6-cm-thick solid planking. 


Prestressed 


To reduce wire breakage during 
continuous prestressing, Soviet en- 
gineers have been supplementing 
mechanical tensioning with stretch- 
ing by electrical heating. 

U.S.A.’s Florida Prestressed Con- 
crete Co. gave further details of 
its machine that automatically pro- 


duces prestressed concrete railroad 
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ties at the rate of seven a minute 

IMD, June). The ties now are be- 
ing tested on two short lines of 
railway. 

eAirport Pavements—Pre- —— 
stressed concrete pavement also is 
on its way in several countries. The 
Russians have been experimenting 
with precast slabs, pre-tensioned in 
two directions, for airport runways. 
Related work is going on in the 
U.S.A., Algeria, and Belgium. 

An experimental taxiway at the 
Brussels airport is made of factory- 
precast parallelograms of concrete 
pre-tensioned longitudinally. They 
are set on the ground with the long 
axis parallel to the runway and the 
slanting joints staggered. Trans- 
verse post-tensioning is used to tie 
them together and insure unity of 
action of the entire pavement. 

At a Texas air field, U. S, Army 
engineers have been comparing test 
sections of post-tensioned slab with 
other sections of non-reinforced 
and reinforced concrete. Less than 
23 cm of prestressed takes the place 
of 48 cm of reinforced or 63 cm of 
nonreinforced concrete. (Engineer- 
ing News-Record, Oct 6, pp 23, 34) GERMANY’S Norwestbogen Bridge, nearing completion, is a 900-meter span. 


ll 
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HAWAII soon will have a 24-story office building made of prestressed concrete. 
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YODER 
ROTARY SLITTERS 


If your slitting requirements call for 
coil widths from 12” to 60”, in gauges 
from .015” to .250”, the economy of 
purchasing Yoder Slitting Machinery 
can be yours. Operating a Yoder Slitting 
Line only one eight-hour shift per week, 
for example, could easily produce 35 
tons of slit strands per week...or 1,820 
tons every 52 weeks. At a slitting cost 
saving of only Y2¢ per pound, the annual 
savings would amount to $18,200. 


Additional savings can be realized 
through lowered inventory of mill-width 
coils—less waiting for delivery of 
special slit widths. Also, customer 
satisfaction will increase as you 
achieve faster completion and delivery 
of finished products. 


At your request a Yoder sales engineer 
will study your plant operation to deter- 
mine what equipment would most 
economically...and profitably... 
serve you, whether it be standard com- 
ponents or a completely specialized 
and engineered line. 


Send for Yoder’s illustrated text on slitting 
operations and equipment. It describes methods, 
time studies, operating cycles, material hon- 
dling, and gives full specifications. 


THE YODER COMPANY 

5517 Walworth Avenue » Cleveland 2, Ohic 
ROTARY 
SLITTING 
LINES 





Why Not Design It in Steel? 


PROOF that steel is determined to 
hold its own against rival materials 
(IMD—Nov, p19) can be found in 
the pictures on this page. The de- 
signs are part of U.S. Steel Corp.’s 
current campaign to promote wider 
use of steel by industrial designers. 
« New Design Ideas—In its cam- 
paign, U.S. Steel is tossing out a 
host of new design concepts for 
home and office furnishings, as well 
as for equipment for retail stores 
and institutions. Besides being at- 
tractive and modern the designs 
are meant to make the most of 
steel’s inherent strength, which can 
be used to best advantage in ten- 
sion, compression, or cantilever de- 
signs. (U.S. Steel has no intention 
of getting into the furniture busi- 
ness; it is interested only in selling 
the sheets and bars that go into the 
final product. ) 
First of the suggested designs is 
a line of office furniture built from 
11 basic components (pictures). 
The “C” leg, which can be used in a 
variety of ways, gets its strength 
from steel members which are 
welded together while under ten- 
sion. Drawer units are hung di- 
rectly on the frame. They are ac- 
tually a box within a box, with 
urethane foam sandwiched between 
sheets: of vinyl-coated steel. The 
result: an assembly that is 25% 
lighter than conventional plywood. 
The desk top is of oiled wood 
laminated to a shallow steel box also 
filled with plastic foam. Altogether 
28 different desks and three tables 
can be made from the basic parts. 
Three other areas to be explored 
by the company are: 
-Institutional: seating, cab- 
inets, library study units. 
—Retaiiing: restaurant 
and benches, counter seats. 
—Home: self-contained food 
preparation and serving units, toys, 
lawn furniture, ete. 
¢ Aluminum, Too—Meanwhile, a 
giant in the field that has been giv- 
ing steel the most competition, Alu- 
minum Co. of America, has just 
sponsored its second design compe- 
tition for pupils of U.S. schools of 
industrial design. The winning de- 
signs ranged from an emergency 
living shelter to a “ribbon” chair 
made of a continuous sheet of alu- 
minum. (Purchasing Week, Oct 3) 


tables 


we 
== 


BASIC KIT for desk, consisting of 
11 pieces, is made up this way: 


Pinta iit: 
~ aL 


‘ 


= 


1. PUT FRAME on two “C” legs to 
moe full use of steel’s strength. 


2. HANG DRAWERS-—steel boxes 
lined with plastic form—onto frame. 


3. ADD DESK-TOP of wood lami- 
nated to steel, then add executive. 
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he conductor... 


This watchful man conducts a gigantic ensemble 
of automatic instruments whose smallest false note 
cannot escape him. He reigns at U.5, a precision 
engineering center at the Renault Plants, in Bil 
lancourt. There, 725 fully automatic operations 
complete, in 20 minutes, the cylinder block of the 
Dauphine engine. and 110 other equally automatic 
machines eontrol, from the first to the last ope. 
ration, the high quality of the manufacturing 
process. But, at U.5, as well as at other stages of 


the manufacture of the Dauphine, a man watches 
And this man is an expert capable of immediately 
detecting the smallest anomaly in the operation 
of the huge robot with steel teeth which works 
under him. Likewise, at every other stage in the 
manufacture of the Dauphine, other experts like 
this one, verify what high-precision machines have 


accurately made. They add,to the quality of a car, 


that human assurance so appreciated by both 
those who make the car and those who drive it. 


Renault's factories at Flins, the most fully automatic in the world, produce one Dauphine 
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Why introduce the ALPA* 


Why ?... For reasons as diverse as the 
ALPA is versatile ! 

As a business executive, you have 
the problems of your company on your 
shoulders. It may be that the ALPA 
can solve some of them for you and 
help to ease the load 

The ALPA can be put to the service 
of any type of business. Whether your 
problems are industrial, technical, 
administrative or commercial, you will 
be surprised to find how many of them 
can be handled by an ALPA. 

The use of photography in the 
business world has developed alongside 
the development of rationalization in 
business methods. The simplification 
of record keeping, the clarification of 
handling instructions for tools and 
machinery, the perfect reproduction of 
important documents of all kinds, are 
but a few of the vital services it has to 
offer. 

In the research laboratory also photo- 
graphy gives invaluable service by pro- 
viding perfect documentary records. 

Needless to say, something more than 
an ordinary camera is required: the 
instrument must be fundamentally 
designed to fulfil all these operations 

The mere fact that you subscribe to 
Management Digest gives a clue to your 
character : supposing that photography 
is one of your relaxations, the chances 
are that you aim for more accomplished 
photos ; you appreciate the finer points 
of photography and of a camera that 
gives full rein to your talents because it 
imposes no technical limitations. 

It was precisely for such connoisseurs 
that the ALPA all-in-one camera was 
created 

Designed and built in Switzerland, 
the ALPA proves yet again that the 
Swiss are masters in the art of precision 
for in this one fantastic camera are 
combined the fundamental principles of 
the three main classes of modern came- 


42 


“the Swiss 
watchmakers’ 
camera”’ 


to the subscribers 
of Management 
Digest? 


by Georges Caspari 


ras : 1) single-lens reflex, 2) rangefinder 
cameras, 3) twin-lens reflex 

a) Since the ALPA is a 24 x 36 
single-lens reflex camera, it gives you 
the advantage of viewing through the 
actual taking lens. This eliminates the 
danger of parallax (how many heads 
have you scalped in your close-ups ?). 
On the ALPA’s groundglass you have a 
comprehensive check of your image 
sharpness, framing, color harmony, 
depth of field. 

b) To exploit the advantages of a 
rangefinder camera, the ALPA incor- 
porates in its actual reflex system a split- 
image prism rangefinder. Thus, with 
the new ALPA model 6, while you still 
view by reflex, you can be certain of a 
critically sharp picture. By aligning 
the two halves of the split image, your 
focusing is instantly and automatically 
correct, with any lens at any distance. 

c) Using a brilliant watchmaking 
technique, ALPA’s designers have 
devised a lightning mirror with instan- 
thereby solving the 
difficulty previously overcome only by 
twin-lens reflex. This amazing 
lightning mirror eliminates the image- 
blackout on single-lens cameras that 
normally follows the pressing of the 
release (on the majority of cameras, re- 
viewing even necessitates resetting /) 
The ALPA’s lightning mirror restores 
the image instantaneously on the 
groundglass for all speeds from 1/50 to 
1/1000 (so rapidly that your eye is 
unconscious of any blackout). In other 
words, it provides continuous ground- 
glass observation of your subject 
changes of expression, involuntary 
movements, etc. 

These are the qualities the ALPA 
offers the businessman, both in his 
professional world and outside it. 


taneous recoil, 





* The ALPA, “the Swiss watchmakers’ 
camera’’, is manufactured in Switzerland 
by PIGNONS S.A. at Ballaigues. In the 
U.S., apply to Karl Heitz Inc., 480 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 17 (N. Y.). 














Metals Formed 
by Magnetism 


METALWORKERS soon may have the 
use of a new forming tool that is 
as sensational and efficient as ex- 
plosive forming. The key to the 
process is a magnetic force so 
powerful that it literally drives 
metal molecules inward upon them- 
selves. Metal parts take shape in a 
few thousandths of a second. 

Several American companies 
have been working on magnetic 
forming for the U. S. Navy, but 
their efforts have been kept secret. 
Now the Naval Research Labora- 
tory has given some preliminary in- 
formation on the process and on a 
new blowout switch that greatly 
improves its practicality. 

¢ First Applications—The Lab- 
oratory has been using magnetic 
forming to swage connectors for 
coaxial cable. The brass tubes are 
slipped over the cable ends and a 
magnetic force compresses them 
into tight-fitting sleeves. 

The process to date has been used 
only for forming fairly small tubes. 
But researchers say that the pos- 
sibilities of magnetic forming are 
limited only by the available force, 
and by the shape of the coil. A pan- 
cake coil—in contrast to the dough- 
nut coil now in use—would yield 
shapes other than tubes. And if 
magnetic forming were to be 
coupled with dies, the possibilities 
would be almost unlimited. 

eSpecial Switches — Magnetic 
forming uses newly developed blow- 
out switches which create gaps be- 
tween two copper electrodes in the 
transmission lines. A 100,000-am- 
pere current flows across the gap 
when triggered by an _ external 
spark. A magnetic field is created 
by the return current, and this 
force is applied to an iron-plate 
swager that compresses brass fer- 
rules to form the coaxial cable con- 
nections. 

Although the magnetic swaging 
process has not yet been fully devel- 
oped, it is believed that it and the 
connections it produces will be 
widely adopted by industry. Naval 
Research workers say that electro- 
magnetic swaging may be used on 
virtually any type and size of cable. 
(American Machinist/Metalwork- 
ing Manufacturing, Oct 3, p 96) 
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General Electric Offers Electrical Equipment For 
Every Power Need...From Generation To Utilization 


f 


aa 


In Puerto Rico two 44,000 kw G-E turbine-generators provide 
generating plant located near Ponce. As recently as 1952, 


wer at this new South Coast 
uerto Rico’s total generating 


capacity was only 174,560 kilowatts. Industrial expansion has created demands for consider- 
ably more power; by 1960 installed capacity is expected to reach 600,000 kw, and larger units 
are already on order for anticipated future requirements. 


G-E Spectrophotometer measures, analyzes, 
and controls colors for almost any indus- 
trial or laboratory application. Used 
frequently in the textile industry, it soon 
pays for itself through increased efficiency 
and elimination of trial and error methods. 


The modern 42,400 DWT Trinity Navigator was the world’s 
first ship to be equipped with International General 
Electric’s co-ordinated Engine Room Package. Since 
its introduction, the Engine Room Package has been 
ordered for installation in ships totaling over 
1,000,000 tons. 


Dependable G-E Products 
Provide Power For Industrial 
Expansion All Over The World. 


In many countries around the world, 
people are living better than ever 
before because of industrial growth, 
and General Electric equipment is 
playing a vital role in this expansion. 

In the Middle East, unattended 
General Electric gas turbine units 
provide the power to pump crude oil 
1,000 miles across the Arabian Desert 
In Germany, the nuclear steam sup- 
ply system for this country’s first 
atomic power station is being supplied 
As a part of its continuing research 
program, General Electric is develop- 
ing an extra-high voltage transmis- 
sion system that will allow entire 
cities to utilize low-cost power from 
distant water power sites. 

Exhaustive research, engineering 
thoroughness, and careful pre-testing 
assure General Electric’s customers 
of optimum performance and mini- 
mum maintenance for every type of 
G-E equipment. General Electric can 
assist you now with your moderniza- 
tion and expansion plans and with 
your everyday electrical equipment 
needs. For more information about 
the G-E equipment to help you in 
your industry, write: International 
General Electric Company, Dept. 
70-11, 150 East 42nd St., New York 
17, New York, U.S.A. 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 


In Monterrey, Mexico, G-E 7000 HP twin- 
drive reversing motors helped to double 
the steel output at the Fundidora bloom 
ing and roughing mills. G.E.’s unique 
“Top-Forward” arrangement provides 
greater accessibility foreasy maintenance 























In electronics, you have to look twice at Japan 


Japan's capability in electronics is more than pocket radios. It’s also communications systems match- 
ing in sophistication and reliability those produced anywhere in the world. Microwave systems and 
multiplex-carrier equipment are two examples. In either, NEC can offer the most advanced systems 
commercially available. This 60-year-old company is the only one offering microwave systems in all 
bands, from 800 to 14,000 mc. Capacities go to 2,400 voice channels. Its unique over-the-horizon 
system, requiring 1/100 of the power of conventional systems, is drastically reducing the cost of this 
type of link. NEC makes multiplex-carrier equipment for all modes of transmission—wire line, coaxial 
cable, power line, radio, and microwave. Much of it is completely transistorized, resulting in the 
world’s smallest carrier equipment. This capability in medium- and large-capacity communications 
systems is what you see when you take a second look at electronics in Japan. 


ng to advance the state of the art <td> Mppon Electtic CO., Lid 


Tokyo, Japan 
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Giant Thermoforms Now Compete 


AMUSEMENT park cars formed from -+hickness 


5 mm sheet by reverse draw forming. 


THERMOFORMING large plastic parts 

-in sizes up to 3.5 meters long and 
1.2 meters wide—now has advanced 
to a point where production soon 
will have an important effect on the 
entire future of the sheet forming 
market. Parts have proven eco- 
nomical in everything from missiles 
to playground-park cars (photo). 

Some major markets already are 
established in the U.S.: Refrigera- 
tor door liners, for example, last 
used about 18-million kilo- 
grams of heat-formed polystyrene. 
Large outdoor and indoor signs and 
displays accounted for several mil- 
lion kilograms of butyrate 
acrylics. 

¢ High-Density PE—Perhaps the 
most exciting prospects are in the 
use of high-density polyethylene. 
This plastic had been considered 
difficult to thermoform, even in the 
thinnest gages. But new techniques 
are giving high-density PE a broad 
future in this field. Here are some 
of the most advanced methods for 
handling the plastic: 

Heating. One-side heating had 
certain limits when it came to 
heavy gage PE. To avoid degrada- 
tion of one side of the material, 
sandwich heating now is_ used. 
Heating elements are placed both 
above and below the sheet. 

Cooling. Present practices in- 
clude the use of large fans to blow 
shop air on the formed piece, or 
room-temperature water spray, or 
a combination of both. Cooling 
media other than water and air are 
now being investigated. 

Forming. Simple vacuum and 
drape techniques are not adequate 
to cope with heavy-gage sheets. To 
assure acceptable pieces, the sheet 
is prestretched. There are several 


year 


and 
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techniques available. In many of 
them the sheet is blown into a bub- 
ble, a vacuum is drawn, and the 
sheet formed around a plug. The 
size of the bubble is critical. With 
some materials (butyrate, ABS), it 
is possible to use electric eyes to de- 
termine when the proper height has 
been reached. 

Gage Uniformity. In heavy sec- 
tions, it becomes extremely impor- 
tant that the sheet be of uniform 
throughout and from 
sheet to sheet. 

Warpage. Cutting the sheet along 
the lines of the finished items has 
been tried, but has not been 
successful. A recent solution has 
been found in forming a “moat” 
around the piece. Deformation oc- 
curs outside the moat. When the 
piece is trimmed, the moat is auto- 
matically cut off. Proper and even 
cooling also helps eliminate warp- 
age. 

«Endless Applications — While 
research and development contin- 
thermoformed PE is moving 


too 


ues, 


into a wide range of industries: 
toys, missiles, aircraft, construc- 
automobiles. Several U.S. 
firms now are forming small boats 
or dinghies (1.5 to 2.5 meters long) 
out of high-density PE. They 
for as little as $13.50 retail. 

A missile manufacturer has been 
using the plastic to form a cover 
for the first and second stage thrust 
chambers of the Titan missile. An- 
other item being made by the firm 
goes into the covering for jet plane 
cowls. The item used to be molded 
from reinforced more 
costly and less satisfactory method. 

Automotive applications also are 
moving ahead. A Detroit firm is 
forming a high-density PE tire 
cover for Ford Motor Co.’s Comet 
and Faleon station wagon, using 
Union Carbide’s resin Bakelite 
DGDA-3451. The 2-meter amuse- 
ment park cars pictured above are 

made 7 trow forming 
from U. > mm Royalite 
ABS ke Sept, 
p91) 
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* Direct ship-rail, ship-truck cargo transfer 
» Modern equipment speeds cargo handling 


For information write: 


Box 1949, Camden 1, N.J., U.S.A, 


in Philadelphia, Pa.— Public Ledger Bidg. 
In Pittsburgh, Po.—Park Building 

in New York, N.Y.—42 Broadway 

In Chicago, lil. —327 S. LaSalle St. 


PHIA 


CAMDEN 
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%* 100-mile inland location means shorter land hau! 


DELAWARE RIVER PORT AUTHORITY 


TRENTON 


% Within day's distance of half of industrial U.S.A. 
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Steel 
FROM JAPAN 


Iron Ore from the World to Japan... 
Quality Steel Products from Japan to the World 


The quatity steel products produced by the gigantic steel mills of Japan with the most up-to- 
date equipment are contributing to world prosperity through their dependable international 
quality which made Japanese steel products weicome wherever economic reconstruction and 
expansion are being carried out 

The long years of experience that Japanese steel makers can look back on are your guarantee 
that Japanese steel is good, both in quality and in performance 

Write for a free catalogue giving detailed information about the expanding steel industry in 
Japan 


JAPAN IRON & STEEL EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Head Office: 16, 3-chome, Kayobo-cho, Chuo-ku, Tokyo. Coble: “STEELEXPASS TOKYO” 


Overseas Office: 

indie: Tower House, 6th, floor, Chowringhee Squore, Calcutta 1/ Cable: “JASTEXPASS CALCUTTA” Room 206 

Cloridge's Hotel, New Delhi / Cable: “ JASTEXPASS NEW DELHI Pekisten : 259, Hote! Metropole, Victoria Road, 

Karachi /Cabie EXPASSTEEL KARACHI” Argentine: Calloo 56? Oficina 19, 20, Buenos Aires/Cable, “ TETUKUMIAI 

BUENOS AIRES 

15,000 — 
Japan's Crude Steel Production 


10,000 — (Unit: 1,000 M/T) 


5,000 — 


——_ oes 
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Technology 
im Brief 


Powerful Spark: A totally new 
source of electricity for ignition 
systems in small exngines—lawn- 
mowers, outboard motors, portable 
generators—-has been developed by 
U. S. A.’s Clevite Corp. It consists 
of a piezoelectric transducer, no 
bigger than a man’s thumb, which 
creates a spark twice as powerful 
as that produced by a magneto and 
condenser. (Product Engineering, 
Oct 24, p 17) 


Shrinkproof Wool: Scientists of 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture are working on a new poly- 
amide treatment for shrinkproofing 
wool. The material is dipped in 
dilute diamine, then in dilute diacid 
chloride to form a thin, durable film 
on the fiber surface. 
Week, Oct 29, p 76) 


(Chemical 


Welding Scanner: Electronic 
equipment that scans 24 electrical 
welding units 320 times per second 
is controlling operations at Chry- 
sler Corp.’s auto-body stamping 
plant in Ohio, U. S. A. The equip- 
ment automatically searches, con- 
trols, regulates, times, and records 
operations at the huge welding as- 
sembly line. (Control Engineering, 
Nov, p 32) 


Pipe Joined by Glue: Lower costs 
and reduced installation time are 
the results of a technique invented 
by Tex-Tube Inc., U. S. A., for join- 
ing steel pipe with epoxy cement, 
rather than by welding. The 
process has been field-tested for a 
year on lines carrying salt water, 
petroleum, natural gas. 
Engineering, Oct 31, p 39) 


(Chemical 


Computer Talk: Four scientists of 
Japan’s Electro-Technical Labora- 
tory are working on a _ project 
aimed at designing computers that 
receive and produce verbal infor- 
mation. As a first step, the group 
has analyzed the oscillation pat- 
terns of vocal chords while sound- 
ing vowels and consonants, and 
converted these patterns into math- 
ematical form. A Japanese Mark 
IV-A computer was programmed to 
supply an audible output, but the 
scientists say they need a computer 
5,000 times faster than the IV-A. 


(Control Engineering, Nov, p 29) 
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‘The "EUC" 


C-S 


P a we naee << 


a brand new ca year old! 


Here are just a few of the many features that put this new C-6 "Euc” 
years ahead of competitive crawlers: 


Proven Torqmatic Drive. .. performance 
tested and proved in thousands of Euclid earth- 
movers on the toughest jobs. 


Full Power Shift... no master clutch... 
easy operation and “fast as a fox” manevuver- 
ability that cuts work cycle time. 


Fast, Positive Response. .. common steer- 
ing and braking control, plus Torqmatic Drive for 
smooth operation on all tractor work. 


Better Track Alignment. . . track roller 
frames are pivot mounted ahead of final drives 

. advanced design of front equalizer bar main- 
tains positive alignment. 


Low Maintenance Costs ... easy accessibility of major compo- 


nents... 
weight on final drives .. . 


No other Euclid product has ever had the thorough testing 
—both on proving grounds and on actual jobs—that the 
C-6 tractor has undergone during the last 5 years. All of the 
product refinements and improvements resulting from this 
exhaustive test program, plus Euclid's really new concept of 
crawler design, make C-6 performance a new standard for 
comparison in the 200 h.p. tractor class. 


no adjustment of steering clutches and brakes required... 
lube points... dry type air cleaner .. 
recoil system eliminates mechanical springs. 


fewer 


.7 track rollers...no tractor 


Have the Euclid dealer in your area give you the facts 
and figures on the C-6... 
as specifications with any tractor in its class and you'll see 
what this new standard of tractor versatility can mean to 
you in better production and return on investment. British 
model is powered by Cummins diesel (217 net h.p.); 
American model with G. M. diesel has 21] net h.p. 


compare performance as well 


EUCLID PRODUCTS 


EUCLID (GREAT BRITAIN) LIMITED + Newhouse, Lanarkshire, Scotland 


=e MOTORS OVERSEAS OPERATIONS - 1775 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y., U.S.A. 
co y 
a 





“When I buy components... 


| look for SUPPLIERS WITH IMAGINATION” 


... says Mr. Stewart W. Knabe, Bell & Howell Purchas- 
ing Director. “Our engineers can create new products 
such as this 16 mm ‘electric eye’ automatic movie 
camera, but imagination on the part of our suppliers 
often plays a sizable role in turning these inventions into 
successful, sales appealing products. For over ten years, 
Bell & Howell’s ‘finer products through imagination’ 
have benefited from Mallory’s quality components 
and imaginative engineering assistance.” 


P. R. Mallory international Inc. 
indianapolis 6, Indiana 
In Europe: Mallory Batteries Limited, Dagenham, England 
tn oe | 


PR MA 








Stewert W. Knabe, Purchasing Director, Bell & Howell Compan 


See MALLORY for: 


Dry Battery 
Systems 


Capacitors 
Controls 

Silicon Rectifiers 
Timer Switches 
Vibrators 
Contacts 
Special Metals 


Electronic 
Assemblies 


Welding Materials 
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Amcel Arnel—for fabrics with 
that wonderful wrinkle-free look 


Countless fabric constructions call for the 
easy-care fiber—Ameel Arnel triacetate. 
Fabrics of Amcel Arnel are outstandingly 
wrinkle-resistant, easy to launder and quick- 
drying. Arnel is a favorite fiber for men’s, 
women’s, and children’s wear—resort and 


travel fashions, lingerie, decorative fabrics. 
Amcel Arnel is available in filament, staple 


and spun form. Amcel representatives 
throughout the world are ready to serve 


you, and offer experienced technical assist- 
ance with applications. 
Ameel, Arnel, Type F and Type K are trademarks, 


AMCEL CoO., INC. 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. «+ Affiliate of Celanese Corporation of America 


Look to Amcel for: AMCEL AT YOUR SERVICE IN: 


Fibers Chemicals Plasti¢ts 


Acetate (filament, staple, spun) Functional Fluids Cast Acetate Film Australia Korea 


Arnel Triacetate 
(filament, staple, spun) 


Solution Dyed Acetate 
Type F Acetate Stapie 
Acetate Carpet Fiber 
Type K Acetate Staple 
High Tenacity Rayon 
Rayon 


Celivics: Acetate 


Acids 
Aldehydes 
lactones 
Polyols 

Viny! Monomers 
Acrylates 
Alcohols 

Esters 

Glycols 
Ketones 
Plasticizers 
Polyvinyl Acetate Emulsions 


and Sheet 


Extruded Acetate 
Film and Sheet 


Cellulose Acetote 
Molding Compounds 


Cellulose Propionate 
Molding Compounds 


Complete line of Polyethylene 
Molding Materials 


Polyester Resins 


Austria 
Belgium 
Burma 
Ceylon 
Denmark 
Egypt 
England 


Lebanon 
Mexico 
Morocco 
New Zealand 
Norway 
Pakistan 
Philippines 





Finland Portugal 
France Rhodesia 
Greece South Africa 
Holland Spain 
Hong Kong Sweden 
India Switzerland 
Israel Syria 
Italy Taiwan 
Japan Turkey 

West Germany 


Chemicals, plastics, resins, yarns & fibers 


WORLDWIDE SUPPLIER OF FIBERS 
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BARA EPR AARA 


A /effer will bring you 0 mon Wi \Aens 


Your problem may be product im- 
provement or processing .. . or some 
difficulty in the development of a 
new product. Somewhere near you 
is a man with ideas that could pro- 
vide a solution—a representative of 
the Polymer Corporation Limited. 

The source of his ideas originates 
in the different types of Polysar* 
rubbers produced by the Polymer 
Corporation. These versatile 


elastomers are already showing an 
ever-increasing number of industries 
the way to new product values. 

Among the new types of Polysar 
rubbers one may provide the 
qualities you need. A letter to the 
Marketing Division, Polymer Cor- 
poration Limited, Sarnia, Canada, 
will put you in touch with a repre- 
sentative of the world-wide Polymer 
organization. 
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"TRADE MARK 
REG'D. 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S 


MAJOR SOURCE 


OF RUBBER 








@ FINANCE 
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Climbing Arrow ranch (39,000 hectares and herd): A “good buy” at. $2.75-million 


Now: A True World 
Market for Real Estate 


CASTLES IN SPAIN, office buildings 
in Tanganyika, ranches in Montana, 

above), copra plantations in the 
Pacific: When a piece of property 
comes on the market today, it is 
made available to the purchasing 
power of the entire world. If it is 
an unusual property, the chances 
are good that Previews, Inc., will 
have a hand in selling it. 

Previews is seldom the direct sell- 
ing agent, however. Mostly it acts 
as a clearing house- sort of 
stock exchange—for brokers seek- 
ing a wider market for properties. 

“We were the first people to look 
at property the way an investment 
counselor looks at securities invest- 
ment,” Previews President John C. 
Tysen (next page) explains. In- 
vestment advisors would not recom- 
mend that a man buy Pittsburgh 
Steel just because he lives in Pitts- 
burgh. Before Previews was organ- 
ized (1933), a man had to buy 
whatever real estate was under his 
nose—he simply didn’t know what 
was available 10 miles away. We 
created liquidity for the most basic 
of commodities.” 

Because of the jet age, Previews 
has blossomed into an international 
marketing organization, with offices 
in New York (headquarters) and 
eight other American cities, Lon- 


as a 


don, Paris, Cagnes-sur-Mer, Rome, 
Madrid, Salisbury (Southern Rho- 
desia), representatives elsewhere. 

¢Fee Basis—For its marketing 
services, Previews charges the 
sellers a fee that varies from 6% 
to as high as 10%. This is on top 
of the broker’s commission of 5% 
or 80, which also comes out of the 
sale price. Previews gets 2% of 
the asking price as a fixed charge, 
with the additional percentage com- 
ing from the sales proceeds. 

In addition to handling a big 
share of the world’s unusual and 
elegant real estate, Previews sells 
a lot of small business properties 
such as bowling alleys and restau- 
rants. Gne of its newer interests 
is leasing: An American company 
going into Europe, but not wanting 
to tie up its capital in “bricks and 
mortar,” called on Previews to lo- 
cate real-estate capital willing to 
buy property for leasing to it. 

For its expensive listings, Pre- 
views goes so far as to advertise 
in mass-circulation consumer maga- 
zines, including two-page layouts 
complete with color photographs 
(this advertising is also effective in 
associating the Previews name with 
elegant real estate). Its brochures 
run to impressive four-page presen- 


tations. As another sales medium, 
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Previews puts out a yearly real- 
estate guide that contains its own 
listings and properties advertised 
by selected real-estate brokers. 

«Investment Attitudes—In the 
world today, Tysen says, there are 
many investors who firmly believe 
that land is the only sound form of 
investment. And for the first time 
since 1939, there are few restric- 
tions against export capital. Thus 
today’s investor is in a position to 
spread his risks, and he is begin- 
ning to look at the world as his 
marketplace. 

According to Tysen, there is a 
fundamental difference between 
U.S. and European attitudes to- 
ward real estate. The European 
“invests for his grandchildren,” 
and is content with an 8% or lower 
return (as low as 44% in Switzer- 
land). In contrast, the American 
expects at least 10% or 12%. 

European investors—particularly 
the big property companies—have 
shown. a keen interest in the higher 
returns available from American 
property. “They were ravenous for 
U.S. property,” Tysen says. “But 
their confidence was badly shaken 
when a British syndicate paid too 
much for a shopping center near 
New York. There was nothing 
wrong with the property—they just 
paid about $4-million too much for 
it. This harmed the market.” 

¢ Hottest Markets—The strong- 
est real estate markets today, in 
Tysen’s opinion, are the Rome area, 
the Geneva-Lausanne axis, and the 
Bahamas. 

The Rome area is underbuilt, the 
Italian economy is strong. Raw 
land is going for “astronomical” 
prices—up to $4 to $5 per square 
meter within 125 km. of Rome. 

Swiss taxes have lured film stars 
and businessmen in droves. Entire 
areas in the Maggiore and Lugano 
lake country have been bought by 
Germans in recent years. To cool 
off the boom, the Swiss two months 
ago announced foreigners would 
need a permit to buy real estate. 

The Bahamas are “fantastic.” 
They are close to Florida, and only 
one hour and a half from New York 
by jet. Taxes are one attraction, 
but the biggest factor is that “the 
w rid is chasing the sun.” 

Tysen is bullish on any “place in 
the sun.” He cites the trend to 
earlier retirement, fast transporta- 
tion, and a growing “one world” at- 
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OT MEO Comes Care 


for WORLD INDUSTRY 


Here sre some typical HARSHAW Products 


CERAMIC—Ceramic Colors for pot- 
tery, glass and porcelain enamel 
decoration—Uverite (Frit Opacifier)— 
Antimony Oxide—Tin Oxide—Nickel 
Oxide — Chrome Oxide Green— 
Cadmium Sulfide—Liquid Bright Gold. 


PAINT, VARNISH, AND PLASTIC 
—Naphthenate Driers and other 
Metallic Soaps (Linoresinates, Octasols, 
Resinates, Soyates)—Cadmium Litho- 
pones — Pigments — CP Cadmium 
Pigments— Mercury Cadmium Pigments 
—Antimony Oxide— Organic and 
Inorganic Dry Colors and Dispersions 
— Vimy! Stabilizers. 


ELECTROPLATING — Nickel Salts: 


Sulfate, Chloride, and Carbonate 
—Nickel Anodes—Cadmium Oxide— 
Bright Nickel Electroplating Processes. 


CATALYTIC PROCESSING—Pre- 
formed Catalysts—Boron Trifluoride 
—Hydrofluoric Acid—Nickel Formate 
—Rufert Nickel Catalyst Flakes (for 
vegetable oil hydrogenation). 


MISCELLANEOUS — Hydrofl}oric 
Acid—Ammonium Bifiuvoride— Miscel- 
laneous Fluorides— Copper Chloride 
—Copper Oxide—Copper Naphthe- 
nate—Cobalt Sulfate and Carbonate 
— Manganese Carbonate—Cadmium 
Oxide — Synthetic Crystals (Optical, 
Scintillation, Electronic). 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


1945 E. 97th Street + Cleveland 6, Ohio, U.S.A. 
CABLE ADDRESS: HARSHAW-CLEVELAND 








FREE! 20-page book lists all Harshaw Chemicals 
available for export. WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR COPY. 





John C. Tysen 


titude. His current favorite is 
southern Spain: “I visited a retired 
American banker there this sum- 
mer. He has a cook and two serv- 
ants, and can’t spend $300 a month.” 

eSocial Role—Like most rea! 
estate men,;Tysen is deeply inter- 
ested in property ownership. As 
representative of the International 
teal Estate Federation, he is ac- 
credited to the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. One of 
his jobs is to encourage reforms in 
property-right laws. Another is to 
encourage housing development. 
Widespread home ownership has 
doubtful economic value, but it is 
considered a major step forward in 
a nation’s social progress. 

Tysen is a strong advocate of a 
world mortgage bank, perhaps affi- 
liated with the World Bank; or, as 
a first step. he suggests a mortgag« 
bank backed by the European Eco- 
nomic Community. The U.S.A.’s 
Federal Housing Administration, 
which guarantees mortgages and 
thus makes them negotiable, has 
never cost the American taxpayer 
a cent, he points out. Neither has 
the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation (“Fanny May”), which 
acts as a secondary mortgage bank. 

Surprisingly, more progress in 
mortgage banking is being made in 
Latin America than Europe. Sup- 
port of savings-and-loan associa- 
tions is coming from the U.S.A.’s 
special $500-million aid fund, and a 
network of “S&L” banks has al- 
ready been started in Peru. Tysen 
is concerned that countries such as 
Britain and Germany, with their 
proven economic stability, are not 
encouraging home-mortgage bank- 
ing. “As financing goes,” he says, 
“so goes a nation’s housing.” @ 
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WHAT DOES A TIMKEN 
TAPERED ROLLER BEARING DO? 


A Timken bearing rolls the load in machinery, virtually eliminates friction 
wherever wheels and shafts turn. It helps increase the life of machines 
while reducing maintenance. Here’s how: ’ 








a The Timken bearing 
takes any combina- 


tion of radial and thrust loads 
because of its tapered design. 
With Timken bearings you 
don’t need extra thrust devices. 








The Timken bearing 

is made from the finest 
bearing-quality alloy steel 
available. This enables it to 
shrug off shock loads in rugged 
industrial service. 








C The Timken bearing 
gives extra load-carry- 


ing capacity because there’s 
full-line contact between rollers 
and races. Result: maximum 
capacity in minimum space. 


To be sure you get the finest precision bearings in the machines you buy or 
build, specify Timken tapered roller bearings. The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton 6, Ohio, U.S.A. Cable: ‘““Trimrosco’”’. Timken bearings 
manufactured in Australia, Brazil, Canada, England, France and U.S.A. 


Industry rolls on 


TIMKEN 


REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


tapered roller bearings 
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Man of the Hour on Marketing 


He is the Product Manager, 
who is taking over a variety 
of marketing duties. 


AS A PRELUDE to its new course in 
product management, the Ameri- 
zan Management Association sent 
questionnaires to 20 manufacturers 
—10 industrial and 10 consumer— 
known to be using product man- 
agers in their marketing organi- 
zation. For the 20 companies, all 
with sales over $100-million, the 
AMA counted 77 product managers. 
The survey, though small, de- 
stroys the widely held belief that 
product management is “some kind 
of consumer company gimmick.” 
On the average, the 10 industrial 
product companies have used prod- 
uct managers for 7.5 years, the 
consumer companies for 6.3 years. 
The consumer product managers 
handle an average of 1.4 products, 
industrial managers handle 10.2. 
¢ Man of Hour—The AMA’s new 
course resulted from a wave of 
queries on how the product man- 
ager fits into the marketing organ- 
ization. Behind the need for in- 
formation is the unprecedented rate 
of mergers and acquisitions (p19), 
vast expenditures on product re- 
search, and the natural growth of 
product lines. Printers’ Ink mag- 
azine refers to the product man- 
ager as “the man of the hour in 
marketing organization.” An ex- 
2cutive recruiting firm reports, “At 
the moment, we have more jobs for 
product managers than candidates.” 
As an organizational concept, 
product management probably was 
originated by department stores, 
which have long used the depart- 
mental buyer system. Manufactur- 
ing companies simply give the idea 
a reverse twist and apply it to 
selling. The purpose is the same: 
to simplify marketing through de- 
centralization. As a general defini- 
tion of the job, the product man- 
ager does for one or more product 
lines what the chief marketing man 
would normally do for all products. 
¢ His Duties—As revealed by the 
AMA survey, the product manager 
is usually expected to make sales 
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forscests and price-cost-profit budg- 
ets. Usually he is given control or 
recommending powers over price. 
But beyond that, it makes a big 
difference whether the job is in a 
consumer-products or industrial- 
products company. In consumer- 
products companies, the job usually 
takes on a strong advertising orien- 


tation; with industrial products, 
the orientation is more toward 
sales, service, and customer rela- 
tions (see examples). In some large, 
diversified companies, the job takes 
on more of a general manager's 
duties, with responsibility over pro- 
duction as well as marketing. 

As the first responsibility of 





Merck & Co., Inc. 


Chemical Division 


me 


What the Product Manager Does in 





Product 


Morketing 
Development ; 


“Sersdices 


Operations 





General products 
marketing director 





oo 





Sales 
manager 





Accent on Market Development 


Product management comes under 
the departmental marketing direc- 
tors in Merck’s chemical division. 
As shown for General Products 
above, each department has its own 
sales force and product managers. 

Merck has used product man- 
agers for 14 years, but three years 
ago a major shift took place. From 
a product orientation, the company 
shifted to a market orientation. 
Now the product manager’s pri- 
mary function is to “plan for the 
growth and profitability of his mar- 
kets.” Under this scheme, the same 
products can be within the province 
of more than one product manager. 





This means the product manager’s 

job is to exploit possible applica- 

tions and ases for all products. 
The product manager is his own 


service mgr. 


Asst. to 
President 





Enrich. Asst. sales 


rdinator 
Coordinato manager 


advertising manager, working with 
one of the two agencies that serve 
the chemical division. He also can 
call on the services available in the 
division. Marketing Services is a 
sizable unit providing marketing 
research and staff support for sales 
service, sales administration, sales 
control. (Also note that the assist- 
ant sales manager has two staff 
planning aides.) 

The General Products depart- 
ment sells a variety of additives 
and processing chemicals to food 
and meat packers and processors. 
“Enrichment” refers to products 
such as vitamins which are sold to 
several industries; this product 
field requires a technical service 
manager, who is equal in status to 
the product manager. 
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Charts 


product managers, all of the indus- 
trial companies specified: “Recom- 
mends additions and deletions to 
the line’—a reflection of the basic 
importance of market needs over 
product selling. Eight of the 10 
added that the product manager 
determined product specifications 
and participated in sales planning. 





Two Companies 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. 


Consumer Division 


General 
manager 





Mktg. planning 
and research 


Marketing 
services 





Sales prom 
manager 


Budget control 
LT 





bin 


Accent on Advertising 


Six product 
berly-Clark’s 
spend about 75% of their time on 
advertising and promotion cam- 
paigns. 
mend marketing objectives, help to 
plan marketing strategy, work on 
product budgets; 
as liaison between manufacturing, 
marketing, and finance on matters 
relating to their product. 

The product men have no staff of 
their own. 
advertising-agency account execu- 
tives; and they draw on the staff 
resources available in the consumer 
division. They have a recognized 
stake in product profitability, but 
are not charged with price-making 
or profit accountability. The sales 
division handles all products. 


Kim- 
Division 


managers in 
Consumer 


recom- 


In addition, they 


they also act 


They work through 








' 


Half the companies gave him the 
authority to determine or approve 
the advertising and promotion 
budget. Eight said product man- 
agers assist in selling key accounts. 
And all industrial product man- 
agers gave counsel to regional or 
district sales managers. 

All consumer companies listed 
advertising, sales promotion, and 
marketing research at the top. 
Eight of the 10 gave the authority 
to determine or approve the adver- 
tising and promotion budget. But 
none of the consumer product man- 
agers was expected to help sell key 
accounts. Eight expected him to 
counsel district sales managers. 

As opposed to industrial com- 
panies, where the product manager 
is often an operating executive, only 
six consumer companies classed him 
as a line executive. Two reported 
the job had not been classified as 
either line or staff—which indicates 
the fluidity of present thinking 
about the product manager’s job. 

In a report on the new wave of 
interest in product management, 
Printers’ Ink found the product 
manager’s job carrying different 
titles (he is often called Brand 
Manager), responsibilities, author- 
ity—and status. As a possible ex- 
planation, Printers’ Ink noted an 
apparent accent on youth. “Most 
product managers seem to be busi- 
ness-school graduates who have had 
a brief baptism of fire in market- 
ing operations—perhaps as field 
salesmen—before moving into their 
positions.” The job is an excellent 
training ground for executives. 

eHis Boss — According to the 
AMA survey, the product manager 
in consumer companies generally 
reports to a higher marketing ex- 
ecutive—to the marketing director 
(4), chief product manager (3), 
merchandising manager (2) or ad- 
vertising manager (1). In the 
industrial companies, eight of the 
10 report to their division manager. 

The product manager is closer to 
top management in industrial than 
in consumer companies. In the 
consumer companies, only three of 
the product managers’ bosses re- 
port to top management; this figure 
is six for the industrial companies. 
The rest of the supervisors, in both 
categories, report to the marketing 
vice president, director of market- 
ing, or general sales manager. 
( Printers’ Ink, Oct 14, p25) 
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BETTER AIR 


CLEANING 
A 


COOL ING 


HEA r ING 


s\i 
ge 


MOVING 
x 
..-and BETTER AIR 
IS OUR BUSINESS! 


Only AAF makes all the products 
(air-cleaning, air-cooling, air-heat- 
ing, air-moving) to provide business 
and industry with complete BET- 
TER AIR systems. Write for the 
name of your nearest AAF repre- 
sentative and a copy of complete- 
line Bulletin No. 518. 





Pmnitionn A Litter 


COMPANY, INC. 
255 Central Avenue, Lovisville 8, Ky., U.S.A. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN 36 COUNTRIES 
Coble Address: AMFIL 
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sence 
of progress which today rules the Seven Seas. This pro- 
gress is constantly evident in the new luxury passenger 
ships, the rapid passenger-cargo ships, the sleek tankers, 
ore and bulk carriers dotting the globe. The Mitsui ships 
stand out anywhere — everywhere, in fact, where there’s 
water. Andeach ship is the symbol of Mitsui manpower 
and engineering, skill and creativity without peer today and 
unchallenged tomorrow. 





MITSUI 
B & W Diesel-Engine Licensee ie Escher Wyss Gas-Turbine Licensee 


ITSU! 
pits 
SHIPBUILDING & 
ZNGINEERING CO., LTD. 


Head Office: Mitsui Main Building, Nihonbashi, Tokyo. Jepan Cables: MITUIZOSEN 
TOKYO Works: Tamano, Okcyama Prefecture, Japan Cables: MITUIZOSEN TAMANO 
New York Special Representative: 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Cables: MITUIZOSEN NEW YORK London Agent: Mitsui & Co., Ltd., London 2nd Floor 
Bucklersbury House, 83 Cannon Street, London E.C. 4 Cables: MITSUI LONDON 














A Stronger Bond 
With Distributors 


MOST MANUFACTURERS try to main- 
tain strong bonds with dealers and 
wholesalers, and many provide spe- 
cial services — especially in such 
areas as accounting and sales train- 
ing. The reason goes beyond help- 
ing the distributor to sell more 
efficiently. 

Distributors usually handle sev 
eral competing brands, especially 
of industrial parts and supplies, 
and they often receive “open” or- 
ders. They fill these orders with 
any brand they choose. Thus the 
stronger the bond between supplier 
and distributor, the more likely will 
the company’s brand be selected. 

e Aid—Based on this logic SKF 
Industries, Inc., a U.S. bearing 
maker, decided to go “all-out” in its 
services to distributors. In July, the 
company inaugurated Trade-Aid, a 
free consulting program for dis- 
tributors. Any dealer with a prob- 
lem can call on SKF for the full 
range of the company’s own staff 
services. There are no limitations 
on the offer, SKF says. Requests 
for staff services are funneled 
through SKF’s director of distrib- 
utor relations, and staff specialists 
are instructed to do any kind of 
work for distributors they would do 
for SKF’s own departments. 

The first call for help came from 
a distributor who wanted advice on 
hiring procedures. SKF sent him a 
supply of its own application forms 
(for clerical and sales jobs) im- 
printed with the distributor’s name, 
along with some personnel tests 
Test results on applicants: were re 
turned for analysis, and SKF’s per 
sonnel department checked the ap- 
plicants’ references as well. 

Other requests have come in fo1 
information on wage rates being 
paid by distributors, for opinions 
on sales potential in the distribu- 
tor’s market area, for help in set- 
ting up a sales report system. 

The company is prepared to hire 
extra staff if the consulting load 
becomes a burden. As yet the cost 
of the program has not been esti- 
mated. Whatever it costs, the com- 
pany says, will be listed as “sales 
expense” and considered money well 
spent. (Sales Week, Oct 17, p18; 
Business Week, July, p1i4) 
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MUELLER BRASS CO. 


one dependable source for quality 
products for air conditioning, 
refrigeration, plumbing and heating 


plumbing and heating products 


Streamline copper tube, solder-type fittings, vaives 
and accessories are the industry’s highest quality 
products in design, material and workmanship. 
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refrigeration and 
alr conditioning 
products 


The Mueller Brass Co. offers 
high quality components for 
virtually every refrigeration 
and air conditioning need, 
including: Orymaster Filter- 
Driers, Linemaster Dia- 
phragm Vaives, Globemaster 
Packed Vaives, Soider-Type 
or Flare Fittings, Vuemaster 
Liquid-Moisture’ indicators, 
and Streamline bright, clean 
Dehydrated Tubing... also 
precision Return Bends as 
well as Heat Exchangers, 
Manifolds and Service 
Accessories. 


—s \ 


x 


GENERAL INFORMATION 

For sugar and paper milis, breweries, 
distillers and other industrial appli- 
cations, Mueller Brass Co. copper 
tubing is supplied to customer's 
specfications. Mixed groups of items 
can be packed for delivery to different 
job sites for any customer, eliminating 
rehandling costs. 





Fa TO i> <> - Addo-X Mode! 341E, adding listing machine equipped 
with punch for paper tape or edge punched cards, 
punching code combinations in 5, 6, 7, or 8 channels. 

equipment tor Automatic Data Processing This punch is included in the equipment for Automatic 

Data Processing, which constitutes Addo’s latest con- 
tribution towards the automation of the business world. 


The machines are available in both Sterling and De- 
cimal Models. 


Addo-XK Mode! 3416 
with punch 


Verticaior horizontal working procedure? 


Independent of whatever working principle is used, the speed and efficiency you demand of 
your organization is only possible with the aid of modern office machines. 

Addo brings you office machines, for simple or complicated calculation; also accounting sy- 
stems for integrated or electronic data processing. 

From production centers on two continents Addo products are today distributed to over 100 


countries. 


“& DD YD <> MALMO SJ) See 
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Collapsible Container 
Ships Liquids and Solids 


Makers of di- 
versified 
ucts often 
that their 
tainers 
on 
outgoing 
and 


ae Cen 


| 


prod- — 
find . 
con- € m | 
are 
the 
trip 
empty 
return. Or they 


loaded 


on 


may have to 
stock 


containers 


special 
for liquid bulk 
materials. All this means high con- 


or 


tainer inventories and extra ship- 
ping costs. 

The Flexi-Drum 
can do the job of several containers 


new picture) 
at a cost saving. It has a disposable 
plastic lining, can carry grain, for 
example, in one direction and liquid 
chemicals on return without dan- 
ger of contamination. When empty 
it collapses into top and bottom 
shells that make up a 30-cm high 
package. It handles 
greases, milling products, cement, 


also oils, 
plaster, paints, and fertilizers. 
The Flexi-Drum is made in three 
from 1 to 3 
There is 


sizes, cubic meter 
larger 
type designed for bulk transporta- 


tion of petroleum products. /nter- 


capacity. also a 


nationale Container Bau, Heimweg 


7, Hamburg, West Germany. 


Portable Swedish Intercom 


Though light 
and small _ (it 
weighs less than 

kg, is only 
about 25 ecm 
high), this in- 
tercom device 
combines re- 
ceiver, micro- 
phone, signal 
lamps, buttons, 
line switch, buz- 
zer, and all other 

elements found in desk-top inter- 
com boxes. normal inter- 
office communication, the unit can 
be used for recording (with an at- 
tachment) incoming calls; calling 
frequently-used numbers by push- 
button; and dictating (with a cen- 
tral dictation-equipment installa- 
tion). Tjeders Industri AB, Amir- 
alsg. 14, Malmo, Sweden. 


Besides 
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AIR... 

COOL! PURE! 
and HEALTHY! 
..even in factories 


Top-notch efficiency can only be 
reached under best working 
conditions. And weather is a known 
“trouble-maker”™ in any schedule. 
But where nature fails, air 
conditioning takes over... to 
circulate a constant flow of cool, 
purified air, and maintain a 
comfortable and healthy 
temperature. For your special 
needs, rely on 


HRYS LER 


AIRTEMP 


Airtemp offers the “ perfect” 
solution for your hot-weather pro- 
blems. Installed in all countries, 
ail climates... for small 

homes or giant industries 


Write for full. product information to 


PUBLICONTROL SA BRUSSELS 
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Lightweight Semi-Trailer 


This compact semi-trailer with 
four-ton capacity is the latest addi- 
tion to the trend toward smaller, 
lighter, more maneuverable trucks. 
3uilt in lengths from 6 to 9 meters, 
the little trailer was designed for 
pickup and delivery work in con- 
gested areas and for short-haul 
runs. ‘an be hauled by a j-ton 
pickup truck. The truck’s four- 
wheel electric brakes are operated 
frore the cab. Wells 
Elkhart, Ind., U.S.A. 


Cargo, Inc., 


Compact Postage Meter 


mall businesses will welcome a 
new postage meter that is little and 


light (about 2 kg). For smal! mail- 
ings, you roil the meter by hand 
to imprint the stamp; for bulk 
mailings, the unit (called Postalia) 
fits into an electric drive unit. Tele- 
fonbau u. Normalzeit GmbH, Meain- 
zer Landstr. 134-146, Frankfurt 
Main, West Germany. 


In Brief 


Circular radio that hangs on the 
wall comes from Toshiba (2 Ginza 
Higashi, 5-Chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, 
Japan). It’s transistorized, has two 
speakers, weighs c. 24 kg... . With 
the Remote-Tape system, you can 
record messages into a pocket-sized 
microphone - cum - transmitter at 
about 1 km distance from the re- 
cording machine. inven- 
tory taking, training, etc. 
American Geloso Electronics, Inc.., 
251 Park Ave. South, New York. 
N. Y., U.S.A. New construction 
material Nucerite, 
temperature 
impact damage. 
Rochester, 


Good for 
sales 


resists 
attack and 

Pfaudler Co.. 
U.S.A. 


high- 
corrosive 





LEGAL NOTICE 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE 
MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 194 
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land clearing 








Fresh from the research laboratories and prov- 
ing grounds of Allis-Chalmers, internationally 
famous manufacturer of industrial and agri- 
cultural tractors, comes a new diesel crawler 


tractor ... the Model HD-3. 


Smaller in size than other Allis-Chalmers 
tractors of this type, the compact HD-3 offers 
all the operating advantages and performance 
characteristics found only in crawler tractors 

at a much lower price, commensurate 
with its power, size and weight. 


j 
ALLIS-CHALMERS CRAWLER TRACTOR 


Powered by an Allis-Chalmers diesel engine 
of 175 cubic-inch displacement, and backed 
by more than a century of experience in the 
manufacture of machinery of many kinds, 
this superb tractor is distinguished by ad- 
vanced engineering and rugged construction 

. a product of superior quality in every 
respect. 


For complete information, consult the Allis- 
Chalmers Distributor in your area, or write us. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS INTERNATIONAL, Dept. MD1260, Milwaukee 1, U.S.A 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


BUILDERS OF MACHINERY SINCE 


discing 


1847 


snow removal 








from CONCEPT to KILOWATTS... 








Nordberg engineers a power plant 


Here is a typical Nordberg-engineered 
power plant where four 3,690 hp 
Nordberg engines provide a total of 
10,000 kw in a South American power 
plant. Let us show you how you can 
benefit from Nordberg's ability to en- 
gineer a power plant to your individual 
requirements. 


From the early ~‘ages of planning a new 
diesel, natural gas or dual fuel power project 
to its ultimate completion is the broad area 
in which Nordberg’s engineering ability can 
serve you. Nordberg offers ability and expe- 
rience that has manifested itself in furnishing 
complete power plants from as small as 1,000 
kw to the largest internal combustion power 
station in the world. Nordberg recommen- 
dations are sound and complete, made in the 
interest of providing plants of high efficiency 
that will supply power at the lowest possible 
cost: Consider the advantages of using a 
single source to provide recommendations 
and specifications for the type and capacity of 


| LONDON: 19 Curzon St., W. 1 
| JOHANNESBURG: 42 Marshal! St. 
F ‘gage D.F.: Dolores 3 4 


© 1959, Pater co. 


to hove requirements 


+ 


. aie ane € & 
‘i 


prime movers, plant layout and equipment ar- 
rangement, electrical equipment and auxilia- 
ries, etc. Furthermore, Nordberg will select 
and furnish all generating, auxiliary and ac- 
cessory equipment and supervise its instal- 
lation. 

Write for further details, outlining your 
power requirements, 


“POWER IN A HURRY” .. . o 
motion picture film with sound 

. demonstrates the ability and 
experience of Nordberg in build 
ing diesel engine power plants 
This film is available, without 
obligation, for showing in your 
area. Write for details. 


"POWER 


XP-258-R 
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Disappearing act 


Phfft! And flics disappear. It's the sound of an aerosol fly spray 
in action. Out comes the spray as a mist... fine droplets of solvent 
carrying the toxic insecticide to its target. Its job done, the liquid 
evaporates. Quickly. As a good aerosol solvent should as Shell 
solvents do. 

Unsurpassed at this ‘disappearing act’, Shell hydrocarbon solvents 
dissolve and carry a variety of materials then evaporate, 
depositing where needed the ‘carried’ substance. This may be insec- 
ticide or paint . or perfume. Shell solvents also dissolve and 
carry vegetable oils from nuts and seeds, dirt and grease from dry- 
cleaned clothes. Wherever one material needs to be separated from 
another, you will often find a hydrocarbon solvent doing the job 


Because it does it so simply and so well 


{/* 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF 
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Over twenty Shell refineries throughout the world produce hydro- 
carbon solvents in an almost infinite variety of types 
the remarkable ‘Shellsol T’, a unique, virtually odourless solvent 
developed by Shell research 


you 


including 


Throughout the world, Shell offers 


the finest in industrial chemicals—additives, plastics, deter- 
gents, synthetic rubbers, resins, solvents and base chemicals 


backed by an incomparable technical and research organisation 


Shell Hydrocarbon Soivents 


Issued by Shell International Chemical Company Limited. 


For further information apply to your Shell Company. 
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SHELL CHEMICALS 





eS 


all 


RED RING MACHINE 
SH: {ES LARGE GEARS 
FASTER... 

MORE EFFECTIVELY 


Table in 
shaving position 


Significant design innovations in the 
New Model GCX enable you to shave 
the larger, heavier gears (up to 24” 
Pitch dia.) with the same facility and 
precision as smaller gears are shaved. 

Methods of loading and unloading 
are unrestricted. The work is loaded 
with the table at the extreme limit of 
its travel—clear of any overhead 
interference. 

At the end of the shaving cycle, the 
cutter head rises in rapid traverse to 
clear the work and the table returns Table in 


to its loading station for quick un- loading position eee 
H SPUR AND WELICAL GEAR SPECIALISTS 
loading. 


ORIGINATORS OF ROTARY SHAVING. 
If you manufacture such gears as Seen 
are used in trucks, agricultural or ord- NATIONAL COACH a MACHINE co. 
nance equipment, ask for Bulletin S60- 5600 ST. JEAN © DETROIT 13, MICHIGAN 
8 and get the full details of this new, WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF GEAR SHAVING AND HONING EQUIPMENT 
economical method of gear shaving. 
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INTERNATIONALeMANABEMENS 
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, NEW BOOKS { 


How fast should the U.S. economy 
grow? What is the best way to attain 
that growth? These and other ques- 
tions .are discussed in THE RE- 
SEARCH REVOLUTION, by Leon- 
ard S. Silk, senior editor of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill publication Business Week. 
The author describes how this revolu- 
tion is changing American society, the 
structure of industry, and the nature 
of the labor force. Its influence as 
the critical elernent in the international 
balance of power is also covered. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y., 
U.S.A. 244 pages, $4.95. 


TAXATION IN INDIA—-prepared by 
the Harvard Law School International 
Program in Taxation-—presents a con- 
cise description of India’s tax struc- 
ture by central and state governments, 
plus an analysis of each important 
tax. Nations already covered in the 
series are Australia, Brazil, Mexico, 
United Kingdom, and Sweden. Little, 
Brown & Company, 34 Beacon Street, 
Boston 6, Mass., U.S.A. $15.00. 


MANAGERS FOR SMALL INDUS- 
TRY, by Dr. Joseph E. Stepanek, dis- 
cusses the problems of recruiting and 
training managerial personnel to build 
small industry in newly-industrializing 
countries. The Free Press of Glencoe, 
1005 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 13, 
Ill, U.S.A. 245 pages, $6.00. 


A new AMA report, MANAGE- 
MENT OF THE PHYSICAL-DIS- 
TRIBUTION FUNCTION, discusses 
the complexities of moving finished 
goods from the production line to the 
customer. It shows how this function 
fits into the total organization and 
tells how physical distribution costs 
can be identified and controlled. In- 
cluded is a group of case studies. 
American Management Assn., 1515 
Broadway, New York 36, N.Y., 
U.S.A. $5.25. 


Suggestions for improving economic 
relations between the rich and the 


INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT DIGEST 


Recommended Reading 


poor nations of the free world are 
discussed in a new book, THE DI- 
PLOMACY OF ECONOMIC DE- 
VELOPMENT, by Eugene R. Black, 
president of the World Bank. The 
author describes “the revolution of 
rising expectations,’ in under-devel- 
oped countries and gives convincing 
reasons why the rich countries should 
provide economic aid to try to influ- 
ence the course of this revolution. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge 
38, Mass., U.S.A. 100 pages, $3.00. 


[ ovnectonics, REFERENCES | 


The COMMERCIAL DIRECTORY 
OF LALIN AMERICA—printed in 
four languages— lists more than 100,- 
000 firms in 24 Latin American and 
13 Arabic countries engaged in world 
trade. Oficina Informativa De Com- 
ercio Exterior, Apt. 14.013, Fuen- 
carral 25, Madrid, Spain. $12.00. 


LLOYD’S AUSTRALIAN REGIS- 
TER OF TRADE AND COMMERCE 
1959-60, provides a classified listing 
of manufacturers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers in Australia and New Zealand. 
£4 4s. or $10.75. Lloyd's Australian 
Register of Trade & Commerce Pty. 
Ltd., G.P.O. Box 3808, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. 


THE ECONOMIC ATLAS OF THE 
SOVIET UNION, by Prof. George 
Kish, contains 65 maps, each with 
descriptive text, giving a detailed pic- 
ture of Soviet farming, mining, indus- 
try and transportation. The Atlas gives 
information on all phases of Soviet 
economic life. University of Michigan 
Press, Ann Arbor, Mich., U.S.A. 96 
pages, $10.00. 


The 1960-61 edition of the FOREIGN 
COMMERCE HANDBOOK — pub- 
lished by the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce—provides a wealth of informa- 
tion on all phases of international 
trade. It covers national and inter- 
national agencies and describes how 
they function, lists foreign commerce 
publications plus the addresses of 
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trade organizations, foreign embassies 
and legations. Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, 1615 H Street 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C., U.S.A. 
155 pages, $2.00. 


| REPORTS, PAMPHLETS | 


THE EUROPEAN ENGINEER 
TALKS—on the common market, 
outer market, current design, research, 
education, agreements, cartels, and 
trusts—in a special report by the chief 
editor of McGraw-Hill’s Product En- 
gineering (Aug 29, p61). Reprints: 
$1.00. 


A report on COMPRESSED AIR 
SYSTEMS (Factory, Oct, p94) pro- 
vides help in evaluating plant air sys- 
tems and tells how to avoid errors in 
system layout and operation. $0.50. 


(For copies of the above McGraw- 
Hill reprints, write to The Editors, 
INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT, and 
your request will be forwarded to the 
publication in question.) 


Doing business in Sweden? Stockholms 
Enskilda Bank has prepared an up-to- 
date account of the Swedish tax sys- 
tem, THE CORPORATE INCOME 
TAX IN SWEDEN. Stockholms En- 
skilda Bank, Stockholm 16, Sweden. 
60 pages. 


| INDUSTRY BULLETINS | 


FRIDEN IDP PRODUCTS IN AC- 
TION covers over a dozen major data 
processing systems that can be con- 
trolled automatically by Friden busi- 
ness machines. Friden Inc., 1 Leigh- 
ton Avenue, Rochester 2, N.Y., U.S.A. 


The complete line of Walker-Turner 
light-heavyweight machine tools— 
drill presses, grinders, cut-off machines 
—are described and illustrated in cata- 
log WT-50 Rev. 3. Rockwell Manufac- 
turing Company, Walker-Turner Divi- 
sion, 400 N. Lexington Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 8, Pa., U.S.A. 
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Cut your reading time in half 


Oscar Wilde, it is said, could read a novel almost as 
fast as he could turn the pages. He had an uncanny 
knack of seeing both pages at once, and when he had 
finished could tell the story and sketch the characters 
in detail (improving on both). 

Those were extraordinary powers, granted. But 
many people who read an average of 250 words a min- 
ute can train themselves to read at least four times as 
fast. Many U.S. companies give courses in better 
reading, and the practice is spreading to other coun- 
tries. Of course, fierce argument rages between advo- 
cates of different methods. - 

Hints on acquiring better reading habits—reading 
by phrases instead of words, pre-reading, summarizing 
as you read—are given in the McGraw-Hill booklet 
How to Cut your Reading Time (IMD—Sep', Rec. 
Reading), for which INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT 
has filled many requests. Here are its main points. 


Reading, like swimming, is based on habit. When 
not practicir.. » particular stroke, the swimmer is un- 
conscious of his movements. A reader needs to per- 
fect his skill consciously if he wants to get more read- 
ing done. 

Most poor reading results from the tendency of the 
eye to stop at every word. Actually, your eyes do not 
sweep smoothly across a line of print; they stop and 
start many times. You see the words only when your 
eyes are stopped, or “fixate.” But very slow readers 
make many more fixations than are necessary. They 
waste time by going back to read words over again; 
their reading is not rhythmic. 

Many people are handicapped, too, because they 
have to hear in their “mind’s ear” what they see on the 
page. They read scarcely faster than they talk. 


Learning to take visual “bites” of the printed page— 
reading by phrases—is the first and most important 
step toward better reading. With the following sen- 
tence, for instance, a skilled reader will make only 
four fixations compared to thirteen: 


1 2 3 4 
if you read | word-by-word, | you spend needless] time and energy 


Phrase-reading not only increases speed but also 
improves comprehension and concentration by keeping 
your mind busy. When you read fast you do not have 
to stop every so often to assimilate an idea as you do 
in reading word-by-word. You read as you think. 

To make yourself phrase-conscious, try circling 
groups of words on a page. Then read the passage a 
second time, taking in each circled phrase in one 


glance. Practice until you automatically see phrases 
instead of words. 

Other useful practice methods: 

—Space reading: Looking at the space just above 
the line of print, not directly at it, is the next step. Even 
after becoming aware of phrases you may find it hard 
to read by phrases. This is because the white spaces 
between words naturally break up the sentence. By 
“reading between the lines” you will find your eye 
fixations become smoother. 

—Column reading: Next, try letting your eyes move 
down a column of type with only one fixation per line. 
At first it will help to draw a line down the center as a 
guide. Try to see the first and last words of each line 
while looking directly at the vertical line. 


To write an Larticle that will 
interest thousands of top-caliber 
technical and management men 
who read today’s engineering, 
business and stientific publica- 
tions requires good deal of 
effort. It isn’t qasy. But the im- 
portant thing remember is: 
You can write well! 





Get into the habit of constantly improving your 
reading rate by pressing against the limits of your cur- 
rent capacity for a few minutes every day. Time your- 
self every now and then. 


Pre-reading—giving an article or chapter a quick 
first glance—is a worthwhile habit to cultivate. It takes 
only a minute or two, will save you much time, and 
with a little practice will become automatic. 

Not every article is of equal importance to you. A 
pre-reading will tell you whether you will profit by 
reading the piece thoroughly, whether it is on a subject 
that interests you, or whether it is too elementary. 

Pre-read an article this way: First read the summary 
of the main points (if there is one). If the piece seems 
useful read the opening paragraph. Then skim through, 
reading only the first sentences of each paragraph and 
noting subheads, diagrams, etc. as you go along. The 
author will generally summarize his arguments in the 
last few paragraphs; read them thoroughly. If, after 
pre-reading, you feel a close reading is justified, you 
are ready to read it critically. 


But to get the most out of your reading you must 
not only understand but retain and evaluate as well. 

Summarizing, or organizing facts in their order of 
importance, can help a great deal. As you acquire the 
skill you will be able to summarize mentally, but to 
begin with it is better to write down the summary. Jot 
down the main ideas as you read, with the relevant 
minor points beneath. 
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Business at a Glance 





at 





U.S. Business Trend 


Further slackening in business at election 
time dashed hopes born of the September rise 
in the index (left). Weakest points were steel 
(steel strike) and autos; carloadings and paperboard, both 
sensitive indicators, are disappointing. Mean- 
while, electric power and construction helped 
hold the index up. Trouble ahead? Probably. 
But it will be modified by the U.S.A.’s system 
a 5 of economic “shock absorbers” (page 1). 
Business Week mogoz'ne 


1947-49 = 100 























U.S. Commodity Trend 


World-traded commodities have not paid 
much attention to the gold furor; if they had, 
prices would have to rise in terms of a de- 
valued dollar. Instead, in the U.S. and abroad, 
primary materials showed more than the nor- 
mal seasonal decline. Copper (page 18) and 
other metals, except tin, hides, fibers, rub- 
ber, are weak; farm products and food, no 
oo x) i change. If economists who predict no general 
Pere me ry ee ee upturn until mid-1961 are right, weakness 
Purchasing Week mogazine will continue. 
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A QUICK REVIEW OF EXCHANGE, CREDIT, AND BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
Government Roserv . ‘ 
Exchange Rate (units per $1, New York) (gold & foreign ** | Dollars in | Conversion / Collection | Business 

exchange, millions) U.S. Banks Delays Experience | Conditions 
3 October, 1960 | latest month December, 19 (Millions) 
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$ 559.0 . ‘ Fair-Good 
1,147.0 d 5.0 Very Good 
703.0 . . Good 
Very Good 
Fair-Poor 
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INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT'S Last-Minute Memos 


Patent Fever: The Japanese patent of- 
fice is being swamped with requests for 
patents and registration of new designs. 
Registration of new designs in Tokyo 
jumped from 8,400 in 1952 to 26,300 
last year, Product Engineering reports. 
The biggest trend is toward minia- 
turization for electronic applications. 
Heated competition in the transistor 
radio business is producing design 
after design in an attempt to give the 
overseas market—and especially the 
U.S.A.—something new. 


Official Salesmen: The U.S. Foreign 
Service Institute, which normally 
trains diplomats, now is giving a semi- 
nar to commercial-post candidates to 
acquaint them with the problems U.S. 
businessmen face in selling or licensing 
their products abroad. The course is a 
first step in a move to impréve com- 
mercial representation, and is part of 
Washington's export drive. U.S. com- 
mercial officers abroad used to spend 
much of their time assisting foreign 
businessmen interested in the Ameri- 
can market; now they will stress pro- 
motion of U.S. business overseas. 


More Roads for Mexico: Two U.S. 
banks are participating with the World 
Bank in a $25-million loan to help 
Mexico develop its highway system— 
demanded by the rapid growth of the 
Mexican economy. The loan will fi- 
nance the building or improving of 
13 roads in central and southern Mex- 
ico, with a total length of 3,200 
kilometers. 


Another Hula Hoop? Chemical -mar- 
keting men have their eyes on a plas- 
tics gadget that is now selling fast in 
New York, Philadelphia, and St. Louis 
—wondering if it may duplicate the 
hula-hoop craze of two years ago. The 
“wibbler”, as it is called, is a poly- 
styrene toy shaped like an arched 
bridge, with « step on each side similar 
to a teeter board. 


British Tools: Orders for machine 
tools in Britain reached $261.2-million 
for the first seven months of 1960, 
about 89% ove: the disappointing first 
seven months of 1959, Export orders, 
however, have not been expanding at 
the same rate as home orders. 


Industry for Monaco: Prince Rainier 
has appointed Martin Dale, a former 
U.S. diplomatic official, to help him 
lure more diversified industry into his 
tiny principality on the Riviera. 


Brazilian Steel: Brazil hopes to pro- 
duce 2.3-million ingot tons of steel 
this year, and—with a $500-million 
expansion program now under way— 
to increase its steel-making capacity to 
3.5-million tons by 1965. Most of the 
new production will feed the nation’s 
auto factories and budding electrical 
and shipbuilding industries. But gov- 
ernment officials say that by 1962 the 
country should have a surplus of about 
160,000 tons for export. Part of fu- 
ture capacity will come from expan- 
sion of several small plants, but the 
biggest share will be offered by two 
new mills: (1) the $200-million-plus 
USIMINAS plant in the state of 
Minas Gerais, 40% owned by Japa- 
nese interests, scheduled to begin pro- 
duction of 550,000 tons of steel an- 
nually by 1962; (2) the COSIPA 
plant being built near Santos, Sao 
Paulo, and scheduled to be producing 
the same amount by 1963. 


Trade Center: New York City plans 
to go ahead with a $250-million World 

rade Center adjoining its financial 
district. The Port of New York Au- 
thority has 28 staff members working 
on a study of the proposed Center. 
Though details of financing have not 
been settled, officials say that studies 
indicate that the project can be 
“started, operated, and financed suc- 
cessfully.” 


U.S.-Spain Venture: Monsanto Iberica 
S.A.—set up jointly by U.S.A.’s Mon- 
santo Chemical and Spain’s Aiscondel 
— is one of the first companies to be 
created under the new Spanish law 
which allows equity ownership by for- 
eign companies of up to 50%. The 
new company will build a plant at 
Monzon to make calcium carbide, ace- 
tylene, and acetylene derivatives. 


Russian Translations: A European 
center to collect and distribute trans- 
lations of Soviet publications has been 
set up in the Netherlands at the Uni- 
versity of Delft’s Technical Library. 


Sponsored by the U.S., Canada, and 
12 European countries, the center is 
expected to be self-financing. Operat- 
ing costs will be covered by charges 
for reproducing translated material. 
The center will start up with a stock 
of translations secured from British, 
French, and U.S. sources. 


10-Second Processing: U.S.A.’s Po- 
laroid Corp. now has a new film for 
its Land camera that cuts developing 
time from 60 seconds to 10 seconds. 
The improved film also is reported to 
yield better definition of detail. 


Coal Vending Machines: Britain's 
Stephenson Clarke Ltd. expects to be 
selling coal by vending machine early 
next year. Machines will be placed 
at apartment houses, public buildings, 
and coal merchants’ offices. 


Argentine Finance Firm: The First 
National Bank of Boston, U.S.A., will 
be the first commercial bank to oper- 
rate a finance corporation in Argen- 
tina. Corporacion Financiera de Bos- 
ton, set up by the Boston bank’s 
affiliate Boston Overseas Financial 
Corporation, will be capitalized at 
100-million pesos ($1.25-million). 


More Electric Watches: Battery-pow- 
ered watches will be moving steadily 
into the U.S. consumer market in 
coming months. Four U.S. manufac- 
turers already have such timepieces on 
the market, and at least five others 
have them under development. 


Wages vs Prices: Brazil’s working man 
appears to be coming out ahead in 
the race between prices and wages, 
according to official Brazilian figures. 
While living costs went up 48% from 
1948 to 1959, minimum wages for un- 
skilled workers rose 121%. 


Yet Another Fund: United Interna- 
tional Fund Ltd. has been established 
in Bermuda, with plans for a 1-mil- 
lion share offering in the U.S.A. at 
$12.50. The new fund will pay stock 
dividends to avoid taxes on income; 
it will invest mostly in European 
stocks, but may also buy bonds—or 
gold. 
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FROM THE WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER, ALCOA, THROUGH THE WORLD- 
WIDE FACILITIES OF ALCOA INTERNATIONAL. . . ALUMINIUM FOR POR- 
CELAIN ENAMELING produced in special alloys to provide the best of all known metallic 


bases for porcelain enamel by simplifying surface preparation and improving adherence of the 
coating. Available with mill finish in coiled or flat sheet, either plain or patterned, and extruded 
shapes, permitting you to meet all needs for aluminium porcelain enameling from one dependable 
source. Write Department 2089-M ... 

ALCOA INTERNATIONAL, INC., 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Subsidiary of Aluminum Company of America 


ALCOA 
INTERNATIONAL 








Two hydraulic leveling cylinders automatically compensate for grades up to 37 %; keep John Deere Model 55-H 
combines driving with full efficiency. Other power-assisted components: steering; cutting-platform elevation. 
Quality-built by John Deere, of Moline, IIl., these machines easily absorb the punishment of hillside combining; 
stay on the job to deliver the crop. One reason: vital hydraulic lines are of strong, leakproof Bundyweld Tubing. 
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Slope-walking combines on telescoping legs 


rely on 


"THESE John Deere combines walk hills 
with the surefootedness of mountain 
goats, because telescoping hydraulic cyl- 
inders automatically level the machines. 
When ripening crops call for action, these 
combines need built-in ruggedness. So to 
help insure harvest-time dependability, 
John Deere, like so many leading manu- 
facturers, uses lifelines of Bundyweld® 
Tubing. 


Bundyweld is extra-dependable because 


WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF SMALL-DIAMETER TUBING. 


lifelines of Bundy Tubing 


it’s made by an original process (below) 
that gives it unique physical properties. 
So it has become the safety standard of 
the refrigeration and automotive indus- 
tries. Bundyweld is used on most cars 
and trucks for fuel, oil and hydraulic 
lines, and in many other applications. 


industrial designers everywhere 
know that Bundy® offers them ultra-re- 
liable small-diameter tubing with a bonus: 


specialized engineering aid. Bundyweld 
provides solutions to new mechanical and 
fluid-transmission problems almost daily. 
Where high strength, ductility, lightness 
and low cost are important, there is no 
real substitute for Bundyweld Tubing. 
Write us today, or cable BUNDYTUBE 


BUNDY TUBING COMPANY 
DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


AFFILIATED PLANTS IN AUSTRALIA, BRAZIL, ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, ITALY, JAPAN 





WHY 


Bundyweld starts 
as a single strip 
of copper-coated 
steel, Then it’s... 


BUNDYWELD IS 


continuously rolled 
twice oround later- 
ally into a tube of ‘ti 
uniform thickness, steel, 


BETTER 


and passed through 
o@ furnace. Copper 
coating fuses with 
Result . . . 


TUBING 


Bundyweld, double- 
walled and brazed 
through 360° of wall 
contact. 





BUNDYWELD.TUBING 


DOUBLE-WALLED FROM A SINGLE STRIP 





Sizes up to ¥e” O.D. 
leakproof 

High thermal conductivity 
High bursting point 

High endurance limit 
Extra-strong 

Ductile 


Lightweight 
Machines easily 
Takes plastic coating 
Tekes plating 
Shock-resistant 

No inside beod 
Uniform 1.D., O.D. 























